x How Dealer-Sponsored "Oliver Days" Build Sales for Farm Equipment 


or Review of the Industrial Films Being Shown at America's Big Fairs 


4 Mr. and Mrs. America Appraise the Exhibits in the "World of Tomorrow" 


4 How Cafe Rico Finessed Its Way into Our Competitive Coffee Market 


‘ x Significant Trends — Advertising Campaigns — Scratch-Pad — Media News 
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“Something Has Happened in Pittsburgh! 


‘Partners 1 in Progress . 
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THE ROSENBAUM COMPANY, 


one of Pittsburgh’s representative de- 


partment stores, has been in business 
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for 72 years. It enjoys an enviable 
reputation for service to its Customers, 
and the slogan “Since 1867 the sign of 


a good store,” which appears above its 


signature, is not merely a statement, 
but a fact. 


ALL THROUGH the years, The 


Rosenbaum Company has been a con- 


i 


sistent user of newspaper space, and 
we take pride in the fact that the 
Sun-Telegraph has always been favored 
with a substantial percentage of Rosen- 
baum’s advertising . . . for it constitutes 
further recognition of this newspaper’s 
value as a result-producing medium, by 


merchants who Anow the local market. 


IN 1938, ROSENBAUM’S PLACED  550,846* LINES 
And During the Past 10 ~— ae Has Placed 7,421,104* Lines 


THE *Media Records, Inc 


Pittsburgh SunTelegraph . 


REPRESENTED NATIONALLY BY RODNEY E. BCONE ORGANIZATION 


PITTSBURGH * NEW YORK ® CHICAGO © DETROIT © PHILADELPHIA © BOSTON © SANFRANCISCO © LOS ANGELES © ATLANTA © ROCHESTER * SEATTLE 


representative Reader-Editors. 


T’S not far from our New York edi- 
torial office to the Jones kitchen on 
Main Street... 


writers to the 


only a step from our 


women they write for! 


Companion readers are as close to 
Companion editors as the people next 
door. Fact is, we know a lot more about 
them than their neighbors do. 


Regularly, 2,000 Companion Reader-Kditors 
report to us on their most intimate and personal 
problems. An alert staff answers these expressed 
needs in friendly, informative Companion articles 
management and home 


on home improvement. 


It's the 
alongside. [dea-selling plus brand-selling! 


Only the ¢ 


on such intimate 


flick of an eyelash to the advertising 
Jompanion bases its editorial policy 
knowledge of its readers. 


the Companion follows through as vigorously at 


Out of today’s most intimate and personal 
editorial method comes 


COMPANION SELLI 


CREATING DEMAND by editing to 


women’s needs as expressed by 2,000 


CLINCHING SALES with a consistent 


program of nation-wide merchandising. 


Only 


the point of sale. And only Companion Selling 
starts as early as this, works as hard as this, and 


never stops till the sale is made. 


From 37 radio stations coast-to-coast Com- 
panion shoppers (Jean Abbey and Carolyn 
Pryce) broadcast friendly buying suggestions 
regularly to a vast PLUS audience. They also 
tie in at important department stores and food 
chains with concurrent point-of-sale displays 
featuring Companion-advertised products. 
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LARGER CIRCULATION THAN ANY OTHER WOMAN’S MAGAZINE—3,109,597 
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Is Your Market Saturated? 


“Calling all laundries! Calling all homes with electric ironers! 
Flood waters are sweeping through Peaceful Valley. There is 
desperate need for every electric ironer. Calling all .. .” 


This message may go out on the radio if we have another flood 
or hurricane, as happened last September in New England. Ironers, 
of course, are of no use during the actual catastrophe. But when 
the waters have subsided thousands of dollars worth of securities, 
currency, wills, contracts, and records are soaked, crinkled, crum- 
pled. A household electric ironer dries out these documents, re- 
moves wrinkles, restores faded inks. 


At Providence, R. I., last year every available ironer was com- 
mandeered for “paper laundering” so that business and govern- 
ment could use irreplaceable records again. General Electric Co. 
rushed up 50 ironers from its Bridgeport factory. The same system 
had been tried successfully through the Ohio River section after 
the terrible floods of 1937. 


If it was possible thus to restore water-soaked papers to their 
pristine usefulness, reasoned General Electric salesmen, maybe 
other out-of-the-ordinary orders could be booked. As a result of 
such sound reasoning, the National Archives at Washington now 
have 58 G-E ironers in daily operation. 


Historical papers, many of priceless value, which have been wet 
or merely faded and wrinkled by time, when run through an 
ironer are completely rehabilitated. Often the writing or printing 
on them is made more legible by the ironer’s simultaneous appli- 
cation of heat and pressure. 


Some alert G-E salesman has 58 commissions on sales he never 
would have secured otherwise. Which shows that dotted lines, 
like gold, are found in the most unexpected places. 
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“Life Begins” and “Live” 


Believing in the good old adage, “he that tooteth not his own 
trumpet, said trumpet remaineth in a state of untootedness,” hotel 
associations of New York and Pennsylvania are blowing away to 
gain guests and good will. Their instruments, in this instance, are 
not trumpets but house organs. 


New York State Hotel Association has just issued Vol. 1, No. 1 
of “Life Begins,” a publication placed in the guest rooms of its 
534 member-hotels. First edition was 150,000 copies. Contents 
include essays on “I Like Hotels,” by Ellery Queen, author of 
detective stories; “When a Woman Travels Alone,” by Alice 
Hughes, “America’s leading shopping columnist’; and a variety of 
pictures and short features to persuade people to “see all of New 
York, the State that Has Everything,” and that “Life begins when 
you stop at a hotel.” Rose-Martin, N. Y. agency, prepared it. 


Pennsylvania Hotels Association (some 222 hotel-members) has 
passed Vol. II, No. 1 of its house organ, “Live.” Purpose of the 
magazine is to point out to guests “some interesting facts about 
hotel service that they may not have known,” and to remind 
travelers “for a fresh start, stop at a hotel.” John Falkner Arndt, 
Philadelphia agency, is in charge. 


Distributed in the 50,000 guest rooms of Association members, 
“Live” pictures and describes the Keystone State that “has every- 
thing .. cradle of American democracy in Philadelphia . . . limit- 


less natural resources, entrancing scenery, timbered mountains, 
alluring vistas.” 


Both publications tafk about the food, comfort, safety, and con- 
venience of hotels, and set forth such facts as ‘Pennsylvania's inns 
have 18,000 employes; are assessed at $130,000,000; accommodate 
6,000,000 guests annually” and “largest park owned by any state 
is in N. Y.—Adirondack Forest Preserve, 5,000 square miles; 
1,200,000,000 cakes of soap used annually by hotel guests of 
America.” This information is imparted in quiz form. 


Similar in layout and contents, “Live” and “Life Begins’ are 
also similar in their aims to encourage the call of “Front! Show 
Mr. Brown to Room —” and to bring him back again and again. 
Here are two caravansery associations that are not allowing their 


horns to gather cobwebs. The one-for-all-etc. advertising should pay 
dividends. 


Flying Salesman 


Most salesmen are content with carrying samples to the cus- 
tomer. But not so in the case of George H. Mason, of Roanoke, 
Va. He carries the customer to the samples—in an airplane. 
Mr. Mason is in the employ of Grant E. Key, Inc., of Lynchburg, 
Va., distributors of Bastian-Blessing soda fountains, ice cream 
freezers, etc. You can’t tote around a sample line of such items 
very handily and so Mr. Mason’s idea— 


He owns a Curtiss Robin cabin airplane and holds a commercial 
pilot's license with flight instructor's rating. He has been flying 
for 13 years and has had 2,800 hours in the air. He says his 
plane is very useful in getting interviews with business men. 
usually he calls a prospect up over long distance just before he 
starts for the customer's town. He'll say something like this: 


“I'll land in your airport in about an hour. If you can get 
away be out there. I'll take you for a little trip.” 


Curiosity gets them. They are usually there. About 90% of 
them go up. Mr. Mason thinks it gives him a bit of prestige with 
the prospects in addition to a quick “in.” When he gets them 
interested in a fountain or some other line of equipment, he 
suggests: 


“Let's fly up to Lynchburg. Then you can see our entire line. 


It'll help you to reach a decision on the type of installation you 
want.” 


Just the other day Mr. Mason flew C. E. Canada, of Roanoke, 
who operates 18 retail stores in several towns and cities in Vir- 
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NO ADVERTISING CAMPAIGN IS COMPLETE WITHOUT WSM 


@ National Representatives, 
Edward Petry & Co., Inc. 
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Houston has more money to spend | 
than any other city in the South. Con- 
sider: Houston is First in the South in 
Total Effective Buying Income; First in 
the South, among major cities, in Av- 
erage Wage Paid in both industry and 
business; First in the South, among major 
cities, in Income Tax Returns per 1000 
Population; First in the South in New 
Car Sales and First in the South in Per 
Cent of National Buying Power. 
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A trnousn The Houston Chronicle 

has been First in Advertising and Circu- 

lation for more than a quarter of a cen- 

tury, its lead continues to grow. The 
Houston Chronicle’s lead over The Post | 
in Total Advertising for the first five 
months of 1939 was 54% and its lead 
over The Press was 137%. These fig- 
ures are from Media Records. American 
Weekly Magazine figures not included. 
Publisher's A. B. C. Statements, for the 
six months period ended March 31, 
1939, show that The Chronicle’s daily 
city circulation of 58,719 is 22% more 
than is offered by The Post and 34% 
more than is offered by The Press. 


THE HOUSTON CHRONICLE 


FIRST IN CIRCULATION AND ADVERTISING 
FOR OVER A QUARTER CENTURY 


R. W. McCARTHY THE BRANHAM COMPANY 


Manager National Advertising National Representatives 


| 
| 
TO SELL HOUSTON—BUY CHRONICLE & 
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C. E, Canada, customer, and George H. Mason, flying salesman, 
snapped doing business. 


yinia under the trade name of “Canada’s Ice Cream,” to the dis- 
tributor’s headquarters, where he bought equipment for a new 
de luxe store he is opening. 

Mr. Mason thinks it a pretty poor week if he doesn’t fly in 
several prospects. By the time he gets them there everyone con- 
cerned is in a confidential mood. Sort of friendly-like. It all 
REIS 6 getting Me MAME OFF THE «oon cc cccscccceccnes line. 


**People Are Listening In” 


By capitalizing on the human weakness for eavesdropping, 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co. has developed one of the 
most popular sources of giggles and attendance at its N. Y. 
World's Fair exhibit. Each day 150 lucky visitors in the building 
are invited to make a free phone call to any listed number in the 
U.S. (See picture, page 26.) 

These fortunates enjoy calling Uncle Elmer, or the Girl Friend, 
without thought of the cost. Their pleasure is exceeded, however, 
by that of some 300 other people who listen in 
phones—to every conversation. 


on extension 
Indeed, if they didn’t have to 
stand on their feet, some of the listeners would glue receivers to 
ears and stay there until the building closes. As it is, the fascina- 
tion of this “party line” enthralls listeners for hours. 

California is the most frequently called state, visitors prefer- 
ring to call a casual friend there to talking with anyone nearer. 
They want to “git aplenty while you're gittin’.” Illinois comes 
next in popularity; then Pennsylvania and Massachusetts. A line 
of electric arrows on a wall map of the country indicates to 
which state each call is going. It travels least often to North 
Dakota, Idaho, Wyoming, and South Carolina. 

The operator carefully explains to the person back home, “Mr. 
Blank is calling you from the telephone exhibit at the World's 
Fair. People are listening in.” Practically everyone called is so 
excited at being summoned from the garden or supper by long 
distance from New York that he or she misses this explanation. 
After a few “how are yous” are exchanged, Mrs. Backhome begins 
to sign off. No need for George to run up a big bill. So George 
has to remind mother that it’s free and they can; talk until a red 
light shines im front of him. 

SM's eavesdropping reporter learns that almost everybody back 
home is “fine,” except one grandad who fell off a step-ladder and 
broke his leg, and an aunt who said her “sciatica hasn't picked up 
a bit.” Nearly all who are called say they want to come to a 
Fair, though people near the middle of the continent are unde- 
cided between N.Y. and San Francisco. 

Most girls ask their parents if they were frightened when the 
operator said “New York calling.” A Seattle woman certainly 
wasn’t. When her husband mentioned the hundreds listening in, 
she blithely chirped, “Hello, Hundreds!” A Decatur, Ill., man 
left the table with his mouth full of strawberry shortcake, and 
his desperate swallows convulsed the listeners. A dear old gentle- 
man who called a childhood sweetheart drew a spontaneous burst 
of applause from the same listeners. Such ever-changing incidents, 
of course, give the exhibit its appeal: Snickers and heart throbs 
blended higgledy-piggledy. 

Telephone officials estimate that over 1,825,000 people will have 
visited the exhibit by June 15. More than 224,000 had their hear- 
ing and speaking tested at another part of the exhibit in the first 
month of the Fair. The company is plugging its Fair exhibit 
with inserts in phone directories, folders accompanying monthly 
bills, cards placed in telephone booths (78,000 in N. Y. state 
alone), and window displays in its business offices. Martha Deane’s 
“Woman's Hour” on WOR talks up telephones and the exhibit 
also. 
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A market where sales prospects are 
tops. An increasingly influential news- 
paper fully capable of selling it ALONE. 
That’s a combination for you! A com- 
bination that more than measures up 


to today’s specifications for profitable 
selling. 


THE INDIANAPOLIS NEWS 


New York: Dan A. Carroll, 110 E. 42d St. 


Chicago: J. E. Lutz, 435 N. Mich. Ave. 
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oy keeps New Orleans business 
<A : 
—— | pumps primed for sales. In one 


year’s time, from 1938 to 1939, 
Louisiana »has discovered oil reserves 


amounting to more than half of the total 
production of the 37 preceding years from 
1901 through 1937. 


During the past 30 months, 38 new oil 
fields were brought in and four of the fields 
were brought in during the first six months 
of 1939. 


At the present rate of dis- 
covery Louisiana will take 
third place among the na- 
tion’s oil-producing states 
before the year is out! 


NEW ORLEANS 


This Black Gold pouring buying dollars 


into the New Orleans market keeps New 


Orleans sales moving upward! 


Keep your sales going up, by placing more 
of your advertising to reach the rich New 


Orleans market. The Times-Picayune and 


New Orleans States cover BOTH metro- | 


politan New Orleans and the prosperous 


Trade Area at the lowest milline rate. 


The Cimes-Picanune 


STATES 


Representatives: NOEE, ROTHENBURG & JANN, INC. New York, Chicago, Detroit, Atlanta, San Francisco 


1939 
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is jointly analyzed by all four 


New York network stations! 


INCE 1930, different research organizations—using many different 


techniques—have measured New York’s listening habits. 


Now, for the very first time, ALL FOUR New York network 
stations jointly sponsored a new study of morning listening in Greater 
New York .. . employing Hooper-Holmes to make personal “aided-recall” 


interviews throughout 19 metropolitan New York counties during the 


week of April 16, 1939. 


WABC was walk-away winner as usual. Here is an analysis of the figures 
submitted by The Hooper-Holmes Bureau: WABC was a dominant FIRST 
in New York... with over 50% more quarter-hours of listening than the 


nearest competitor —72% more listening than the third ranking station— 


987% more listening than the fourth ranking station! 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


This is the FIFTH major study in SEVEN years to show WABC is FIRST! 
1939: Personal “aided-recall” interviews by Hooper-Holmes. 
1938: Coincidental telephone study by Crossley, Incor porated. 
1937: Personal interviews by Dr. Daniel Starch and Staff. 
1933; and 1932: Mail questionnaire by Price-Waterhouse & Co. 

Different techniques. Different years. But the answer has never changed. 


WABC comes out FIRST, year after year! 


New York is, uniquely, the test-tube of radio networks. In New York each 
of the major networks operates its own 50,000 watt key station, controls 
the time, and originates all but a few of the programs of that station. Each 
major network competes on practically even terms for the favor of the 
New York audience. This direct local rivalry makes possible a “deadly 
parallel”. The relative appeal of network schedules can be isolated and 
measured with almost laboratory precision. And it has been. With the 


result you’ve already read on the facing page. 


Why is WABC first? That’s easy. It sets the swiftest pace and highest 
standard radio has ever had... Big-Name network shows of CBS plus 


a sparkling pageant of Columbia-created local WABC programs. 


But CBS leadership hardly stops with New York. There’s a great deal 
more evidence of CBS leadership throughout the rest of the country. We'll 


be glad to show it to you. 


WABC 90,000 WATTS - 860 KILOCYCLES 


OWNED AND OPERATED BY THE COLUMBIA BROADCASTING SYSTEM, 


WABC IS THE KEY STATION OF THE WORLD'S LARGEST RADIO NETWORK 
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Sales Management’s 
Future Sales Ratings 


Key tro Revative Sates Outitook Ratinc 


* kk & Best relative outlook 
* kk Very good relative outlook 
* xx Good (medium) relative outlook 
** Fair relative outlook 
* Least impressive relative outlook 


NOTE: This compilation is based on the relative position of one industry compared with all 


industries. 


In other words, an industry marked *&*% may have very good prospects in relation 


to its preceding year’s volume, but its percentage increase may be slight compared with 
another industry which is marked *X & XK. 
is not considered; rather the percentage of likely sales increase or decrease in the industry 


is given greatest weight. 


In assigning ratings, the size of an industry 


Advertisin 
Air Conditioning....... 
Airline Travel......... 
Airplane Sales......... 
Automobile Sales...... 
Automobile Tires 
Baking (General)...... 
Banks (Revenues)...... | 


RE RSS eae 
Building Materials... . .| 
Candy & Chewing Gum. 
Canned Fruits and 
Vegetables.......... 
Cs cccchewken te 
Chemicals (Misc.)..... 
Cigarettes. ............ 
eee 
Clothing (Men’s, Wo- 
men’s & Children’s). . 
Coal (Anthracite)...... 
Coal (Bituminous)... . . 
GRIER” 
Cotton Textiles........ 
Dairy Products... ..... 
Department Stores. ... . 
Diesel Engines......... 
Drugs and Medicines... 
Electrical Equipment 
Seer 
Electrical Equipment 
aE 
DG R6icodscouess 


Gasoline and Oil. ...... 
Glass and Materials. ... 


HouseF urnishings (Floor 
Coverings, Furniture, 
Beds, etc.).......... 

Household Products 
(Kitchenware and 
Miscellaneous)...... 


eee ee eee eee eee 


eee ee eeee 


| 


Sales Sales Sales Sales 
Prospect Prospect | Prospect Prospect 
for for | for for 
July, Next July, Next 

Aug. & 12 ! | Aug. & 12 
Sept. | Months || | Sept. | Months 
| wetetee | tetetew || Luggage.............. tok kok * 
kk kkk! tek || Machine Tools........ kkk  * 
tk | etek & || Machinery (Agr’l)..... kkk | kkk 
tk k tk) tek te & || Machinery (Ind’l)..... kkk 7 
oo ee eee . ik kk 
| fete ted | 7 ] Metal Containers... ... * kkk 
* | kek ee & || Motion Picture 
kk | lok kk Ee kik xk 
* * Musical Instruments...| **** * 
tee tet! tetetek || Office Ec uipment...... kkk xk 
ke | keke kk & || Oil (Cooking)......... * kkk 
| Sea ee kkkkk) kkk 
* *& kkk & || Paper (Newsprint)... .. kkk kkk 
* * ke & && || Paper (Wrapping and 
kk kkk) tokkk ontainer)..........] kkk | Kk * 
** | kek kk & || Photographic Supplies..| kkk | kk * 
* kk PRS oc cckecen cons kkekk | kkk 
Printing and Publishing 
kkk * Equipment.......... kkk . 
7 kkk || Radios............... kkk x* 
** kk Railroad Equipment. ..| k*xk***x* * 
be kkkx || Railroad (Net Income).| kx*x** * 
ee kok Rayon Textiles........ kkkk | kkkk 
xk kkk || Retrigerators.......... kkk kkk 
xk xk Restaurants........... kkkk | kkkke 
xKkkke ed Rural Stevres.. .....000 kkk kk 
x* kkk || Security Financing.....| kx** xk 
Shipbuilding.......... kkk kk) kk kkk 
kkk) tek |Shoes................ kkk | kkk k 
Silk Textiles........... * y 
WHWR | BRAD FOG. «occ cccccsccese. xk kkk 
ak wk || Soft Drinks........... kkk | kik 
* |kkkk* || Sporting Goods........ kkk xk 
kkk * Stationery (Commer’l)..| *** xk 
kk kkk) ke kee || Steel and Iron......... kkkik - 
kkk * ee * kk kk 
*& & kk & || Surgical Equipment and 
kik kik ee ak * 
kkk kk) kk wwe || Television............ kkkkk) kkkkk 
Toothpaste and Mouth 
| EE eee kk kkkk 
kkkkk| kkk || Toys and Games....... kkk kkk 
Trailers (Autos)....... + a 
Travel (Sea)........... x* *x* 
kkk ee kkkk | kkk 
xk xxx || Utilities—Electric..... kkk | kkk 
xk xk Utilitiee—Gas......... . kkk 
kk * Utilities—Telegraph .. . x* 
kh xk Utilities—Telephone...| *«* x* 
Washing Machines.....| «xx * 
xk kk 
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Reprints of this page are available at 5 cents each, minimum order, 
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Strong Rise Likely 
from a New High 
in Pump-Priming 


The surprisingly minor effect of the 
soft coal strike and other labor dis- 
turbances reveals a basically strong 
business situation. Through the vari- 
ous unsettling labor developments, 
factory employment and payrolls have 
been close to the highest levels since 
the latter part of 1937, hand-to-mouth 
buying has abated and retail sales in 
many industries have shown large 
gains over 1938. The _ principal 
ground for this favorable showing is, 
of course, heavy government pump- 
priming expenditures. 

Failure to take into account the effect 
of this spending caused early-Spring 
miscalculations by some business men 
who then predicted a severe Summer 
slump. Not only is there no indica- 
tion of a Summer letdown of any im- 
portance, but the longer future is very 
promising, in the light of the currently 
low state of inventories, the unparal- 
leled ease of money rates, the projected 
government cash expenditures of 
around $10,000,000,000 for the fiscal 
year July 1, 1939, to July 1, 1940 (at 
least a billion more than in the fiscal 
year July 1, 1938, to July 1, 1939), 
worldwide rearmament, and the Fed- 
eral efforts to stimulate small business 
by such proposals as the Mead bill, a 
liberalized RFC and purchases of small 
business’ common stock by the Gov- 
ernment. 


Record-Breaking “Priming”? 


It is, in fact, the belief of this col- 
umn that there is brewing in Wash- 
ington the greatest pump-priming 
program the country has ever under- 
taken. The execution of this program 
may differ widely from the orthodox 
New Deal pattern and it is possible 
that entirely new inflationary ideas will 
be tried. In any event, assuming no 
war among the major: European 
powers, a strong business uptrend 
later this year and in 1940 should be 
counted on in advertising and sales 
planning. 

SALES MANAGEMENT'S Future Sales 
Ratings, with a record of 77% fore- 
casting accuracy, are constantly being 
revised to reflect shifting business fac- 
tors and the views of a board of 
editors comprising 50 authorities. 
They are designed to simplify the task 
of the advertising and sales manager 
by rating the relative sales outlook for 
three months and 12 months on 87 
industries. 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


ALL ROSS FEDERAL 
REPORTS CONFORM 


DUMB-DUMB-DORA THE SALESWRECKER 


nearly had them down until Ross Federal came along 


Few months ago, a new manufacturer, selling an expensive 
worthwhile household appliance, discovered that his high 
powered promotion sales were definitely in the doghouse 


in three markets. 


Sales curves ascending in all other markets but practically 
dormant in some put the salesmanager in a whirlwind of 
doubts. From the advertising manager he learned about 


Ross Federal and called them in. 


Ross Federal survey of Class A homes in five cities showed 
familiarity with the product. Those who bought it were 
tickled pink. Those who hadn't purchased had something 
to say about the stores that carried the product. Then Ross 
Federal bonded women shoppers went to work on the 


stores, and found: 


Downright, gross ignorance about the product, on the part 
of salespersons; salespersons were called from another de- 
partment to wait on customers; buyers had forgotten the 
selling points of the appliance; few had even had assistants 
demonstrate the article. All these and more and more sales 


brakes were discovered by Ross Federal. 


my AAAA 


STANDARDS 
FOR RESEARCH 


After the salesmanager had studied the Ross Federal factual 
surveys a simple campaign of sales information was formu- 


lated. In one month sales were up in all territories. 


HERE’S HOW ROSS FEDERAL CAN GUARD YOU 
AGAINST LOST SALES: 


@ By “Consumer-testing” your market in tens or in thou- 


sands, anywhere in the country. 


@ By studying personally your retail outlets; learning from 
dealers how your product rates with them, how it meets 


your competition. 
@ By seeing that full stocks are maintained at your dealers. 
@ By placing selling displays at point of sale. 


@ By applying the trade and consumer stethoscope to your 


advertising and merchandising programs. 


@ By providing you with a nationwide organization, to 
foilow consumer ideas, to help solve your problems, to 


handle your sales detailing. 


ROSS FEDERAL RESEARCH CORPORATION 


18 EAST 48th STREET : 


and 30 key cities commanding your markets 


JuLy 1, 1939 
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NEW YORK 


Monthly Income Ratio 


Preceding 
Month (2) 


110.1 
102.5 
108.2 

98.7 
109.0 
101.7 


107.5 


108.9 
103.7 
103.8 


104.5 


106.8 
113.5 
120.9 
114.4 
100.0 


STATES 
Latest Month (1) 
Connecticut.... —— 114.1 
Ee 115.2 
Massachusefts...............-. 106.8 
New Hampshire............... 98.6 
Rhode Island.................... 108.3 
aE eS ae ee 105.3 
New England............... 108.9 
ene 108.1 
OE 103.0 
Pennsylvania...............--- ; 103.0 
Middle Atlantic........... 103.7 
II os iccsesinniinsinisibegtiianiinii 102.8 
citadel 109.6 
I sisiitsscccsnsenessseasine 120.3 
I onisreaccessicsidesinictianiieaioamsetiia a 110.4 
Nc snciiinnnsnibaiiiniins 99.3 
East North Central..... 107.8 
ee eee eee 101.6 
Kansas......... aaa 105.8 
I csissuiniidimnninn 99.3 
ON FEET A 106.3 
Nebraska...........-...-0+--+-+- 100.0 
North Dakota.................. 112.7 
South Dakota................. 96.6 
West North Central... 102.9 
ee 104.3 
District of Columbia....... 106.0 
ETT mee 104.3 
ee 119.1 
a ilin 107.9 
North Carolina................ 110.2 
South Carolina................ 111.3 
| 104.8 
West Virginia.................. 85.2 
South Atlantic............. 106.7 
NI csininsinsenmianiinns 105.0 
PN cencncennspesiannieinenn 90.6 
ES ET 107.9 
Tennessee.............ceeeceeeees| 109.3 
East South Central...... 102.7 
Se 101.3 
Louisiana...... auedecuiadiasadiaiada 100.0 
I ccisincinnmnsnmminenitinn 97.2 
iad 98.7 
West South Central 98.9 
NE iisccecsscinsnneninnnensind 104.7 
I vncnnnaicntsisininniintionss 97.2 
Eee eens 101.8 
SII ccissianinsiiesieciiantbiiinicne 100.4 
NI sissiscisteicpentinhigtaiaienn A 98.1 
New Mexico...............0000« 95.5 
REESE SS 102.2 
WONG cceccscceccesescsensesers 97.5 
c 
Mountain...................... 99.6 
Ee 101.3 
oe 103.4 
Washington...................... 104.5 
I assinstneainniinsciniii 102.0 
e. &. aie 104.5 
(1) April, 1939, as % of April, 1938 
(2) March, 1939, as % of March, 1938 
(3) May, '38—April, ‘39 as % of April, '38—March, ‘39. 


1939 Effective Buying Income 


a Yearly Income 


| E. BLL. Per Families 
Ratio (3) Family Latest | (In thousands) 
Annual Basis | 
101.1 $2638 388.7 
101.2 1973 197.8 
100.5 2659 1,021.2 
99.9 2019 119.3 
100.6 2660 165.3 
100.4 2200 89.2 
100.7 2558 1,981.5 
100.6 2644 CO 985.7 
100.2 3096 3,153.1 
100.2 2231 2,235.6 
100.3 2724 6,374.4 
100.2 2310 1,929.4 
100.8 1729 843.1 
101.5 2410 1,180.6 
100.8 2173 1,697.9 
99.9 2244 711.8 
100.6 2203 6,362.8 
100.1 2094 635.7 
100.5 1614 487.2 
99.9 2438 606.5 
100.5 1992 939.5 
100.0 1671 343.0 
100.9 1621 145.0 
99.9 1575 | 161.0 
100.2 | 1970 | 3,317.9 
| 
100.4 . 2390 59.1 
100.5 3815 | 125.6 
100.4 1869 376.4 
101.3 1411 652.8 
100.6 2414 385.2 
100.7 1450 644.0 
100.8 1210 365.7 
100.4 1644 529.1 
98.9 1509 373.9 
PE a rs canta 
100.5 | 1706 | 3,511.8 
100.4 942 CO 591.6 
99.3 | 1235 609.4 
100.5 | 694 471.7 
| 100.7 | 1495 | 600.6 
| 100.2 | 1109 | 2,273.3 
| 
| 100.1 1073 438.6 
100.0 1403 | 485.4 
99.8 1623 | 564.2 
99.9 2012 1,380.1 
— ae pees 
99.9 1688 8 —s2,868.3 
| 
| 100.4 1984 106.0 
99.8 1882 | 267.3 
100.1 2002 108.1 
100.0 2056 136.2 
99.9 2811s 25.5 
99.7 1622 | 98.5 
100.2 2154 115.9 
99.9 2613 56.9 
99.9 2012 914.4 
| 
100.1 2779 1,610.1 
100.3 2211 266.3 
| 100.3 2394 423.8 
| 100.2 2590 2,300.2 
100.4 2146 «| 29,904.6 
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Industrial Areas Will 
Take Higher Sales- 
Advertising Quotas 


The law of compensation is one 
which isn’t likely to be affected by 
either Congress or the Supreme Court ; 
once again it is running true to form. 
Last year the industrial areas of the 
East, Middlewest and Southwest felt 
the recession keenly, while the less 
highly industrialized sections might 
never have known that there was a let- 
down in business if they hadn’t read 
about it. 

This year the industrial areas are 
having a healthy come-back in their 
comparisons with 1938; and while the 
farming states are not hardpressed for 
sales and income, they either show 
slight losses or slight gains. 

New England and the northeastern 
states, where capital and inter-industrial 
sales are responsible for much of the 
income, top the nation in sales gains, 
with Michigan’s automotive industry 
showing a truly amazing comeback. 

Thirty-seven states are now ahead of 
a year ago. The leaders are Michigan 
120.3, Georgia, 119.1, Maine 115.2, 
Connecticut 114.1, North Dakota 
112.7, South Carolina 111.3, Ohio 
110.4, North Carolina 110.2. Of the 
12 states that are now behind last year 
only one is under 90—West Virginia. 
The nation as a whole is now 4.5% 
ahead of a year ago, and the per- 
family buying power is $2,146, as 
compared with $2,116 at the end of 
1938. 

An interesting feature this month 
is the strength shown by the state of 
Kentucky. Kentucky, the third most 
important coal state, scored a small in- 
come gain, March to April, despite the 
strike holiday called by John L. Lewis's 
United Mine Workers of America. 
Pennsylvania, the nation’s No. 1 coal 
state, suffered little, losing 0.8 point, 
but West Virginia, about one-quarter 
of whose working population is en- 
gaged in mining, lost very heavily— 
from 111.4% of March, 1938, to 
85.2% in April, a drop of 26.2 points. 

By and large, the industrial areas, 
March to April, dropped a bit and the 
farming areas gained. All the Middle 
Atlantic and East North Central states 
showed losses up to four points. Other 
states scattered throughout the nation 
showed appreciable losses—Wyoming 
and New Mexico 11 each, South Caro- 
lina 8, Nebraska 7, Iowa 6. Others, 
also far apart, moved well ahead— 
Maine 13, North Dakota 12, Ten- 
nessee 10, Arizona and Georgia 8 
each. 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


> Mvroid HEADACHES 


You won't worry 
over Sales problems 
... Uf this book is 


on your desk... 


Premiums as the SOLUTION of 
Specific Gales Problems 


You'll forget your worries and whistle while you 
work ... when you have this book within arm’s reach 


. instantly available with the solution of your 
sales problems. 


These are the problems that manufacturers — actual 
and prospective premium users — and advertising 
agencies have been bringing to our offices for years. 
The solution in each case has been tested by experi- 
ence and the book is replete with case histories show- 
ing the application to actual problems. 


It contains 84 pages and is divided into sections, each 
section devoted to a specific problem which is listed 
in the table of contents for immediate reference. No 
aimless turning of pages, no hunting for a buried 
idea. A glance at the contents and you know just 
where to look for the solution. 


This book, 814” by 11”, costs only $1.50 — a bargain 
when weighed against the information it offers to 
every premium man. 


CONTENTS 


(1) THE WHAT, WHY AND HOW OF 
PREMIUM ADVERTISING (2) HOLD- 
ING CONSUMER PATRONAGE (3) 
INCREASING SALES OF _  ESTAB- 
LISHED BRANDS (4) INTRODUCING 
NEW PRODUCTS (5) STIMULATING 
SALES IN DULL SEASONS (6) STIMU- 
LATING SALES OF SLOW SELLING 
ITEMS (7) ADVERTISING THE PRE- 
MIUM OFFER (8) SECURING NEW 
DEALER ACCOUNTS (9) MORE 
SALES BY DEALERS AND CLERKS 
(10) STIMULATING SALES OF OWN 
AND JOBBERS’ SALESMEN (11) SELL- 
ING SUBSCRIPTIONS AND SINGLE 
COPIES (12) ADVERTISING SPECIAL- 
TIES AND SECURING NAMES OF 
PROSPECTS, COLLECTIONS. 


PBB BB BB LBP PPP PPP 


PREMIUM PRACTICE, 
420 Lexington Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: Enclosed please find ......+.+ for 
ee copies of “Premiums as the Solution of 
Specific Sales Problems.” 


TO eccrine 
ADDRESS ______._-- 


CITY seins STATE 


JuLty 1, 1939 
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+++ In Detroit 


Everything Is 


Here’s What Happened in 
Detroit in May— 


Advertisers Can Cover 


the Detroit Market Adequately 


With The News Alone! 


Here’s more important news from 
Detroit: At a recent meeting of the 
Automobile Manufacturers’ Association 
it was announced that:— 

+ May was the seventh consecu- 
tive month that factory sales of 
passenger cars and_ trucks 
showed an increase over the 
corresponding month of _ the 
previous year! 


+ Also, the month of May, strikes 
and a holiday notwithstanding, 
saw deliveries of passenger cars 
and trucks in Detroit and 
Wayne County reach a figure 
three-and-one-half times as 
great as that for May, 1938! 


Add to these important factors the 
significance of healthy plus indicators in 


building, industrial power sales, bank 
debits, bank clearings and many other 
divisions of business and you will get 
a thrilling view of the tremendous activ- 
ity that is now taking place in Detroit. 


And remember—the Detroit Market 
can be covered adequately with The 
Detroit News alone! For 634%2% of 
ALL Detroit homes taking any weekday 
newspaper regularly take The News. 
The News, alone, also reaches 69% of 
all the automobile owners of Detroit; 
774 of all the homes having telephones, 
and 88% of all the owner-occupied 
single homes valued at $10,000 and up. 


Get into the Detroit Market now by 
getting into The Detroit News. Spend 
your advertising dollars where you will 
get more back. 


The Detroit News 


THE HOME NEWSPAPER 


New York: I. A. Klein, Inc. 


*Street car passengers. 


Chicago: J. E. Lutz 
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SALES MANAGEMENT 


_ Significant Trends 


As seen by the Editors of Sates MANAGEMENT for the fortnight ending July 1, 1939: 


The New York Times 
index of business ac- 
tivity has moved for- 
ward so violently that 
it now stands at the 
highest point since the 
second week in Febru- 
aty. This index is a composite of many factors, most of 
which have been changing for the better in recent weeks. 


The Upturn 
Looks Lasting 


@ @ @ According to the Directional Index of Hos- 
kins and Dewey, the basic improvement ought to last 
approximately another year, “From December, 1938, to 
May, 1939, it was interrupted by the setback with which 
we are all now familiar, and, as the Directional Index 
chart shows, we expect another setback this Fall. There 
is no reason, however, to believe that the coming setback 
will be any more serious than the one we have just experi- 
enced and considerable reason to believe that it will be far 
less serious. In other words, it is definitely advisable for 
business executives to plan constructively for the next 12 
months with confidence that the coming 12 witl be better 
to them than were the 12 just completed.” 


@ @ @ According to Colonel Ayres of the Cleve- 
land Trust Co., the three principal reasons for the great 
increase in optimism are the development of a considerable 
degree of confidence that war can be avoided for the 
present and near future, settling of the troubles in the coal 
fields, and the not inconsiderable advance in stock prices. 
Other reasons cited by him are the upturn in steel produc- 
tion, continued high level of building activity, automobile 
sales running at levels above current production, moderate 
inventories in practically all lines, a boom business in ship- 


building, airplane and chemical fields. 


@ @ @ An executive of one of the biggest automo- 
bile companies told an SM editor at lunch the other day 
that the upturn in automobile sales was so great that his 
company would be unable to deliver tens of thousands of 
cars of the 1939 model. It is quite possible that this de- 
ferred demand will go over till Fall (automobile showings 
will be a month earlier this year) and that this additional 
Fall business may well counter-balance any slight slump 


Business in May, 1939, and a Year 
Ago as Shown by Bank Debits 


Percentage Increase in Bank Debits in May, 1939, Compared With May, 1938, 
by Federal Reserve Districts 


Opi *11% 
OA NEW YORK 
i) i +98% 

im PHILADELPHIA 
+138% 


Tia ° | anecten a cence 

| Be) , Bds:10)331 } ba A 7% a, eure + 

| Ei 4 apt Wii” LY ana 
I Uj; 4 = ii ally Uy Lowe pao aes tb? 

a yf Y Wanye Y pale oe + 
oe a as iii eo 
(Il) #010, Yl bi wl) pele 
4 ee Boundaries of f Sen Francisco + & 
Bie eat oom SE 
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now forecast for that period by Hoskins and Dewey, quoted 
above. 


@ @ @ In a current report, Roger Babson’s organi- 
zation forecasts sales volumes for the month of September 
in the largest cities of the country and the tally shows no 
decreases, and gains running from 10 to 25%. 


Delegates 
to the an- 
nual con- 
vention of 
the Ad- 
vertising 
Feder- 
ation of America, meeting at New York’s Waldorf Astoria, 
June 19-21, sensed the growing optimism which seems to 
be sweeping the country. During the three-day period of 
the convention several important national advertisers an- 
nounced amplified advertising schedules. 


Maximum Volume; 
Minimum Costs 


@ @ @ The key speaker at the banquet, Governor 
Stark of Missouri, was able to speak the same language as 
his listeners, since for 27 years he has been general man- 
ager of the largest nursery in the world, the supervisor of 
one of the largest advertising appropriations in the farm 
paper field, and the director of 17,000 salesmen. Speaking 
of the critics who denounce advertising, he said in part: 
“Perhaps they do not enjoy the swift, comfortable motor 
car they drive, a mechanical marvel which is within range 
of their purse because mass demand created by advertising 
has resulted in mass production. Perhaps they would prefer 
candles to eye-saving electric lights which advertising 
brought into nearly every home. Perhaps they long for the 
good old days when grandpa handsawed chunks of ice from 


the river and stored them in sawdust against the Summer 
heat.” 


@ @ @ Paul Garrett, director of public relations, the 
General Motors Corp., in speaking of man’s individual 
initiative, said, “Down through history every contribution 
to better living and better thinking has come from the sac- 
rifices and labors and enterprise of some individual man. 
It was Pasteur and not a medical association that gave us 
the theory of bacteria. It was Lindbergh and not a com- 
mittee that flew the ocean. It was Ford and not a planning 
board that applied mass production. Look everywhere to 
the things worth while. Not one of them was created for 
our use by a group but each by some inspired man.” 


@ @ @ One whole day of the convention proceéd- 
ings was given over to a discussion of the consumer move- 
ment. George E. Sokolsky, lecturer and columnist, said that 
all people in the country were consumers and the 150,000 
organized consumers were being overrated. He referred to 
the members of Consumers Union and Consumers Research. 


@ @ @ Both Clarence Francis, president of the Gen- 
eral Foods Corp., and Allan Brown, director of public 
relations, the Bakelite Corp., felt that the consumer move- 
ment was a far bigger one. Mr. Brown said, ‘There are 
some who question the sincerity of this movement in view 
of the professional sponsorship of a few of the consumer 
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organizations. However, discount these if you will, any 
movement that involves 25 million people, which is in ac- 
cordance with a recent estimate, must represent some sincere 
criticism of our present methods of distribution. We should 
all be willing to review our existing practices and consider 
their validity. Some may stand the light of comment, 
others may be discredited. The attitude of the movement 
springs from a wide variety of organizations actuated by 
varying motives, and expressing many points of view. If 
business will listen to and appraise what is being said, it 
may be pleasantly surprised to find out how little there is 
in the way of a proper understanding.” 


@ @ @ Crump Smith, editor of the American Con- 
sumer, described the following types of consumer groups: 
“Consumer groups are composed of the extreme left—the 
production-for-use advocates, the down-with-free-enterprise 
boys and girls—who used the movement as a vehicle to 
arrive at a political and economic destination ; of those suffi- 
ciently left of center to give aid to the extremists; of the 
middle-of-the-roaders, who are neither left nor right, and 
of those just to the right of the middle-of-the-roaders, who 
try to balance the movement and who are the constructive 
element, working within the framework of the free enter- 
prise system.” 


@ @ @ Abbert T. Falk, of the Advertising Federa- 
tion of America, discussed the anti-sales and anti-advertis- 
ing slant in so many of the current school and college 
textbooks, ‘When parents send their children to school 
they have a right to expect unbiased education and truthful 
teaching. It is the responsibility of the school authorities 
to see that they get it.” He analyzed the untrue things said 
about advertising in a current textbook, “An Introduction 
to Problems of American Culture,” by Harold Rugg, a 
Columbia professor. 


There is at least one school where 
advertisers are getting what they 
would consider a square deal. 
That is in the public school system 
of Mamaroneck, New York, and 


We Doff 
the director of health and physical 


Our Hats 
education in that school system, 


Edward J. Storey, has written a very worthwhile article 
appearing in the June, 1939, issue of the American School 
Board Journal, called ‘Playing Fair with Future Health 
Consumers.” Subscribers who are interested in the business 
ideas being taught in school today might well use copies 
of this in any educational work that they may try to do in 
the school system. 


@ @ @ Another antidote for confused thinking on 
economic problems has been prepared by Leighton A. 
Wilkie, president, Continental Machines, Inc., 1301 Wash- 
ington Avenue South, Minneapolis. It is in the form 
of a five-foot graphic broadside of industrial progress 
which traces from 1890 to the present time the develop- 
ment of a score of machines, such as automobiles, radios, 
telephones, airplanes, oil burners, plastics, cameras, show- 
ing the employes, wages, and value of output, step by step. 
Mr. Wilkie’s thesis is that 15 billion dollars, invested in 
new durable goods and homes, would put the 10 million 
unemployed back to work. 


@ @ @ A worth-while booklet to anyone interested 
in public relations is “Broadcasting in the Public Interest,” 
published by the National Broadcasting Co., Radio City, 
New York. The success of radio is now a commonplace— 
but not all of the reasons for this success are clear. It is 
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possible that one impelling reason is that through force of 
circumstances the broadcasting companies have had to main- 
tain from the very beginning that public interest comes 
first. Consequently they have set out to accomplish two 
objectives, the maintenance of high standards of public 
service and the continuous improvement of their facilities. 
This may be a tip to some industrialists who still cling to 
the notion that private interest comes first. 


@ @ @ The views of a successful liberal in business 

and those of a liberal business organization—are inter- 
estingly presented in a folder called ‘The Interests of the 
Retail Industry,” which is an address made by Louis E. 
Kirstein, head of Filene’s and chairman of the American 
Retail Federation. It is available from the Washington 
headquarters of the ARF. 


@ @ @ A model for every sales manual or a dealer 
Or a consumer book, is the “Canned Food Reference 
Manual” recently compiled by the Nutrition Laboratory of 
the American Can Co. It was prepared for professional 
use in the medical, dental, nursery, dietetic and home eco- 
nomic fields and its chief value as a model is in the infinite 
care taken to back up every figure, every statement of fact, 
with a footnote reference. This precise handling of mate- 
rial gives the book an acceptability which it otherwise could 


never receive. 
Will the Movies Unite to Fight 
Their “New Competition?” 


The movie industry is discussing something super-special this 
year for its golden anniversary. 


Fifty years ago the first movie was exhibited. The public 
liked pictures that moved. But the moyie industry became a 
big amusement business because it improved its pictures—and 
because it promoted them. 


To “motion” were added “stories,” drama, spectacle. To 
“sight,” in black and white, were added sound and color. The 
industry learned how to hold scores of millions of people, 
every week, to the movie-going habit. 


But other industries also have grown by becoming an amuse- 
ment habit of millions. The radio and the automobile, base- 
ball and football, Repeal and currently World Fairs, are some 
reasons why the movies are not now doing so well as they 
were. Facsimile broadcasting is on the way. 


And radio, which now reaches more people every week than 
the movies, has begun to add sight to sound. Commercial 
television is scheduled for a dozen major markets, from New 
York to: Los Angeles. 


The movie people should start soon to do something about 
this. 


Individually, they are big advertisers. For the new “movie 
year,” starting in September, they are upping budgets 10 to 
50%. Some will spend from $2,000,000 to $5,000,000 each for 


“exploitation.” 


But all this, by individual companies, will be devoted, one 
after another, to individual pictures. Each week the picture is 
different. Some will appeal, largely without advertising. Others 
will flop, in spite of it. At least 52 four-star pictures would be 
required to get the American people into the theaters every 
week. Even the movie industry can’t achieve this. 


And yet—somehow—the industry must revive the habit. It 
must convince people that, even if they can’t see a “Juarez” or 
a “Gunga Din” every week, they will get a good bill and have 
a good time. 


Last Fall the industry ran its first cooperative campaign. The 
response was encouraging. Some 2,500,000 people took part in 
a “movie quiz” contest. But cooperative advertising fails unless 
it is sustained. 


The movie industry will get gold from its golden anniversary 
only if it starts a concerted program and sticks to it—for years. 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


Rose Hardy 


NorMAn S. Rost, advertising manager of Christian Science 

Vonitor, Boston, was clected president of the Advertising 

Federation of America, Inc., at the annual convention in N. Y, 

Mr. Rose, formerly AFA treasurer, succeeds George M. Slocum, 

publisher of Automotive News. J. A. Welch, advertising direc- 

tor of Crowell-Collier Publishing Co., sueceeds Mr. Rose as 
treasurer. 


Larry Harpy has been named general sales manager of Philco 

Radio & Television Corp., Philadelphia. He will have charge 

of all Phileo and Transitone radio set sales. He was recently 

with the Phileo division in Sandusky, and before that manager 
of the Chicago branch. 


NEWS 


Sammis Ogsbury 


Water H. SamMis, vice-president of Commonwealth & South- 
ern Corp., has been elected chairman ef the Modern Kitchen 
Bureau (sponsored by electrical utilities and manufacturers) 
for 1940. He succeeds George E. Whitwell, vice-president of 
Philadelphia Electric Co., who has been Bureau chairman since 
its inception in 1935. Mr. Sammis will continue the coopera- 
tive sales and advertising efforts to promote the planned, all- 
electric kitchen. 


Cuartes R. Ocssury has been promoted vice-president of 

International Business Machines Corp., N. Y. He has been con- 

nected with the IBM organization for 29 years and has held a 

number of executive positions in various fields of the com- 
pany’s operations. 


REEL 


Duffy Wiese 


James P. Durry is appointed director of advertising and sales 
promotion by Jacob Ruppert brewery, N. Y. He was recently 
assistant to the president of Anthracite Industries, Ine., in 
charge of all ad and merchandising activities. Before that he 
filled similar posts with Delaware & Lackawanna Coal Co., 
Eberhard Faber Pencil Co. and Ingersoll Watch Co. 


J. Frepertc Wiese has been appointed general manager of sales 

of Lukens Steel Co., Coatesville, Pa. Since 1935 he has been 

assistant to the vice-president in charge of sales.” He joined 
the company in 1926. 


Photo of Mr. 
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Ward DeLo 


Eopwarp W. Warp is now general sales manager of Celluloid 

Corp., succeeding George H. Boehmer, who has retired because 

of illness. Mr. Boehmer was with the company for 29 years. 

Mr. Ward has been assistant general sales manager for over 

two years, and before that Chicago branch manager and direc- 
tor of sales for two of the company’s seven divisions. 


Josepn A. DeLo has been appointed sales promotion and adver- 

tising manager of Continental Steel Corp., Kokomo. He _ has 

been with the firm since 1932, and was most recently assistant 
ad manager. 


hy Blank-Stoller 
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Right) Eiehteen hundred per- 
-ons turned out when Justus & 


fo. of Knoxville, Tenn. held 


in “Oliver Davy.” The crowd 
was -0 big they had to split it 
into three meetings. This is a 
part of one of them. (Below) 


An “Oliver Dav” crowd in 
front of the building of the 
Bell County Farm Machinery 
Texa- Thats 
down in the “black land” eoun- 


(o.. Temple. 


trv, where they rai-e cotton 
ind’ grains as well as fine eattle. 


eS ee ores 
™” ‘erat ir ee 


Dealer-Sponsored “Oliver Days” Build 


Sales for Farm Equipment 


Oliver Day is a combination of old-fashioned hand-shake 


and experience meetin’, clambake, fair and business show. 


For years Oliver Farm Equipment Co. has helped its dealers 


make these occasions important rural events. 


Farmers by 


the thousands come to town to attend. and the local Oliver 


distributor invariably gets a fresh list of prospects and a siz- 


able bunch of signed orders. 


IGHTEEN hundred farm folk, 
farmers, their wives and chil- 
dren, turned out not long ago 
for the “Oliver Day” held by 
Justus & Co., Oliver farm equipment 
dealers in Knoxville, Tenn. Seven 
hundred and thirty-five farmers regis 
tered when the Rains Motor Co., of 
Caldwell, Kansas, held an Oliver Day. 
More than 700 registered when a 
Day” was held near Buffalo Lake, 
Minn., under the joint auspices of 
dealers in three nearby towns. Tom 
Maas, of Waterford, Wis., got 300 
farmers out. At Cranbury, N. J., 
the local newspapers observed that the 
700 or more farmers “in” for Oliver 
Day parked more than $300,000 worth 
of motor cars in town. 
Oliver Days have been held by more 
than 200 dealers who distribute the 
r18] 
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Oliver Farm Equipment Co, line in 
the United States and through Oliver, 
Ltd., of Canada, since January 1. Pri- 
marily the object of Oliver Days is to 
build dealer prestige, create farmer 
good will, make sales and locate pros- 
pects. 

No one now with the organization 
can tell just when it started. It all 
began, they say ’way back in the days 
of the old Oliver Plow Co. Probably 
it has been going on for more than 
20 years. Though Oliver Days may be 
scattered more or less through the 
year, 90% are held in the early Spring 
during the lull before the farmers can 
get out on the land. 

To some extent Oliver Day might 
be called a ‘style show’ of the Oliver 
line. It differs considerably from the 
ordinary farm meeting. Entertainment 


and speakers are not emphasized; 
products and sales are. All is very in- 
formal. Each farmer present, his 
womenfolk and his children, enjoy a 
free lunch. They meet their friends, 
visit and gossip, are given a variety of 
prizes and often some real bargain. 

Effort is never made to have an ex- 
travagant “feed.” Usually the lunch- 
eon consists of “hot dogs,” hamburger 
or perhaps barbecue with buns, hot 
coffee, pickles, topped off perhaps with 
pie or doughnuts. Care is always taken 
that there is plenty to eat, for a hun- 
gry farmer is not a happy man. 

Recognizing that everybody loves to 
get “something for nothing,” free 
prizes, given by the dealer, are always 
a fixed part of the program. These 
may be awarded by lot, or the guess- 
ing system may be employed. The 
company supplies perforated tags. 
When the farmer signs his name in 
the registration book the bottom of 
the tag is torn off and dropped into 
the box to be drawn in the raffle. He 
wears the top part. Fastened with a 
loop through a buttonhole, this is an 
identification tag which is valuable to 
the salesman. 

The dealer usually adds to his sales 
staff for the day and each man is de- 
tailed to specific items in the line. The 
Oliver company manufactures, among 
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other things, tractors, threshers, com- 
bines, plows, harrows, drills, cultiva- 
tors, seeders, pulverizers, planters, list- 
ers, picker-huskers and spreaders. 

One of the common features is the 
“blind bid.”” some item is selected 
from the dealer’s light line—a plow, 
harrow, cultivator, or drill; something 
that has real sales potentiality in the 
district. In advance of Oliver Day 
this is displayed prominently. Signs 
say that it will be sold on sealed bids 
at the meeting: “you set the price.” 
Generally some farmer gets a real 
bargain, while the dealer gets his cost 
back. The point is that those who bid 
indicate their desire for the item, and 
so are live prospects. 

Dealers who put on an Oliver Day 
are signed up well in advance. Thus 
proper displays can be arranged. And 
the affair may be well advertised—by 
radio, in local newspapers, in show- 
room display, by direct mail, handbills 
and often through phone calls. Oliver, 
which regularly uses WMAQ in Chi- 
cago, broadcasts all coming meetings 
in the station’s territory. Dealers use 
local stations. 


Suecess-Insurance 


When a dealer is signed up for an 
“Oliver Day’? the company salesman 
is required to fill out a blank form 
with information which gives the com- 
pany a line on the scale on which the 
dealer will conduct the promotion. 
The form sets forth the following in- 
formation: 


Exact date (and day of week) of the 
promotion; name of building in which 
“Oliver Day” is to be held; attendance an- 
ticipated; whether there will be music: 
whether there will be free lunch (and, if 
so, description of it); whether there is to 
be blind bidding on a tool and, if so, 
an exact description of tool as to size, 
equipment, etc,; time and place bids will 
be opened; description of any free prizes to 
be given, and how they are to be awarded 
(whether by lottery or guess); name of 
newspaper dealer will use to promote the 
Day, date he will run ad, and whether 
newspaper can use mats; whether dealer 
will supply handbills; name and occupa- 
tion of any outside speakers; full descrip- 
tion of other attractions; floor space, heat, 
lighting, etc., of building to be used for 
the promotion; dimensions of space to be 
decorated; number of display windows 
specific listing by numbers of cauipment 
to be displayed (the company sends litera- 
ture only on equipment listed as being 
on display); whether invitation list is at- 
tached; if not, by whom it will be fur- 
nished ; other information which will 
enable the company to help make the 
“Oliver Day’ a complete success. 


The dealer must also sign the fol- 
lowing agreement. While this agree- 
ment is very simple it may be seen 
that both the manufacturer and the 
dealer have specific things to do: 

The plan to assist us in increasing our 


volume of sales of Oliver implements 
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through holding at the proper time a spe- 
cial “Oliver Day” has been explained to 
us. We hereby make application for your 
assistance in helping us to make a day of 
this kind a success. 

We desire to hold our “Oliver Day” 
I oo coin wens wee ee , the date finally 
set to be agreed upon later, and is sub- 
ject to approval by the Oliver branch. 

It is understood that we will provide the 
lunch and any free prizes that are given 
away. We will arrange a display of at 
least one sample of all Oliver goods sale- 
able in this territory, will decorate our 
place of business with material you will 
furnish free. You will mail without cost 
to us a suitable invitation of our list of 
farmers, we to furnish you the names at 
least thirty pel before “Oliver Day.” 

We agree to advertise “Oliver Day’’ lo- 
cally in the ways most practical, with the 
understanding that you will furnish us 
without cost, clectrotypes necessary for 
local newspaper advertising or handbills. 
The cost of newspaper advertising or hand- 
bills will be paid by us. 

You agree to have your salesman with 
us on “Oliver Day” to assist in making it 
a success. Following “Oliver Day,” your 
salesman will canvass with us at least two 
days, closing prospects obtained during 
“Oliver Day.” 

Oliver Salesman Dealer's Signature 
Approved 

Branch Manager 


Approved 
Home Office 


One of the fixed requirements is 
the establishing of a “quota board.” 
This is a blackboard in the meeting 
room. As an example, we'll say that 


* 


Based on an interview with 


3s Ms 


Vice-President and General 


TUCKER 


Sales Manager, 
Oliver Farm Equipment Co., 
Chicago 


* 


the day’s quota is fixed at 50 sales 
Every time a farmer makes a purchase 
his name is posted. When five buys 
have been listed the five will draw for 
a prize. Tickets in the names of the 
four who fail to win are placed in the 
box for the general drawing, so that 
they still have other chances to win. 

If the quota is met in full there is 
another drawing and the winner gets 
a grand prize. It may be the item he 
has bought, or it may be $100 or any 
other predetermined sum. If the quota 
is only met by, say, 60% he gets only 
60% of the promised award. This 
makes every farmer present a booster 
for the line, a sort of unofficial sales- 
man, for those who have a chance to 
win the pot desire to see it built up. 

These stunts, while generally fol- 
lowed, are only suggestions in the 
main, for the whole program is left 
flexible and is determined largely by 
the dealer. After all, he foots the bill. 
The company, however, assists in the 
promotion, mails letters of invitation 
and printed invitation cards to a list 
supplied by the dealer. 


Prime Objectives: Sales 


It also sends some executive from 
the main office or from a branch, and 
one of more company salesmen are 
usually present to help as ‘‘closers”’ 
and to round up prospects. The first 
object is to get sales and if not sales, 
then prospects. Dealers are urged to 
Keep hot on the trail of all leads. 
Often the next few days after an Oliv- 
er Day, they say, bring in more sales 
than were made at the meting 

One requirement, without exception, 
is insisted upon when a dealer is 
signed up for Oliver Day. He must 
not permit any salesmen for any com- 
peting line on the floor, even though 
he may be handling items that are 
competitive. That's an iron-clad rule. 
Inasmuch as most of the meetings 
are held early in the season, before it 
is warm outside, sufficient room to take 
care of the crowds is necessary. Many 
dealers have space in their showrooms. 
Some rent halls—it may be the town 
hall, a Legion hall or some other 
place; even a theatre. 

Thomas J. Maas, of Waterford, 
Wis., has two buildings across the 
street from each other which he uses 
as showrooms and warehouses. He 
roped off the street for a full block 
and lined up equipment on both sides 
of it to make an exceptionally fine 
showing. 

Rains Motor Co., of Caldwell, 
Kans., had so large an overflow crowd 
that it rigged up a public address sys- 
tem. It had the high school band out 
The boys played for more than an 
hour. 
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E. C. Riley, of Cawker City, Kans., 
a town of 709 people in a county of 
11,000, entered business when he was 
16 with capital of $3,000. He's 30 
now and last year sold $243,000 worth 
of Oliver equipment, autos, gas and 
oils. For his Oliver Day he drew an 
attendance of 1,200. Large unit sales 
consisted of four combines and one 
tractor. 

The Graves-Brown Hardware Co., 
of Paoli, Ind., was in a virgin field for 
tractors because the farmers had al- 
ways dismissed the power farming idea 
on the grounds that “it’s too hilly 
here.’ The company held an Oliver 
Day, got 250 farmers out and then 
followed up with actual demonstra- 
tions on the hills. It has built up a 
first-class business. 

When an executive from the Oliver 
home offices shows up, or a division 
or branch manager, technical talks are 
sometimes given. Sometimes an Out 
sider is brought in—a technical man 
for the Ethyl Gasoline Cerp., a farm 
expert, or someone else specially qual- 
ified to talk before rural crowds. 


Building Crowd Excitement 


Inexpensive novelties are often in- 
troduced. These may be paper hats, 
pencils, balloons for the children, 
yardsticks, rulers, needle books for the 
wives, ash trays, or fly swatters. Use- 
ful souvenirs are always welcome. 
They add to the gala appearance of the 
event; put in a touch of carnival and 
showmanship. 

Extreme care is taken to make every 
Oliver Day a success. Dealers are 
warned in advance: 

“Careful attention must be paid to 
preliminary preparations, establishing 
sufficient ‘stunts’ to attract a crowd, 
publicity to tell about the plans, and 
invitations to come. Enthusiasm is 
necessary —excitement is a better word. 
Only one condition over which we 
have no control can ruin an Oliver 
Day—extremely bad weather. 

“Reduce the danger of this as much 
as possible by arranging Oliver Day 
dates to avoid the period of thaws 
or periods when excessive rain or 
snow can usually be expected. 

“Old time music—a fiddler and an 
accordion player or some similar com- 
bination—is available in practically 
every town. Old-time music helps tre- 
mendously in holding the crowd and 
entertaining it. But don’t have the 
musicians play all the time. Use them 
only from time to time when needed. 

“Do not ever attempt to hold an 
Oliver Day singlehanded. The bigger 
the assisting sales force the better the 
results. Delegate various items of the 
line as the individual responsibility of 
specified salesmen. 
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“Display in the dealer's place, or 
with an overflow on the outside if the 
weather permits, every piece of equip- 
ment sold by this company that is usa- 
ble in the locality. Do not attempt to 
hold an Oliver Day with a display of 
only a few items. 

“A tractor idling in front of the 
dealer's place, or driven around the 
streets if the local law permits, helps. 
Get as much motion and action—not 
forgetting noise—in each display as 
possible. For instance, a tractor idling 
with crankcase cover removed, show- 
ing the fresh oil feature; a tractor 
belted to a thresher with sides re- 
moved, outside or away from the main 
exhibit, or a combine with the motor 
operating is always a drawing card. 

“Select from stock some slow-mov- 
ing item, such as a type of plow of 
decreased popularity, and sell it at 
auction. Get someone to act as auc- 
tioneer who can put on all the flour- 
ishes. Be sure to register every farmer. 
Find out, tactfully, what each farmer 


is in the market for and keep rec- 
ords.”” 

Company salesmen are told never to 
attempt an Oliver Day with a “dead” 
dealer. Only successful days are want- 
ed. If such a day falls flat the com- 
pany considers it a liability. The sales- 
man is told to check his dealer care- 
fully in every detail prior to the meet- 
ing. He’s held responsible if the meet- 
ing fails. It must go through in a 
big way. 

Oliver Farm Equipment Co. has 12 
branches in strategic spots in the 
United States and Canada. It had a 
total of 3,382 dealers, as of May 13 
this year, as compared with 2,558 only 
last February 18. It also does an ex- 
tensive export business. 

Joe Tucker, vice-president and gen- 
eral sales manager, Chicago, says, “We 
value Oliver Day very highly. It not 
only builds sales but helps get new 
dealers lined up. It’s a permanent fix- 
ture with us. We wouldn't think of 
dropping it.” 


Advertising Campaigns 


ra and New Products as Promoted in te and 
Magazines, Radio, Direct Mail and Dealer Helps 


NBC Lights Up 

For the first time in history all of 
the big selling cigarettes will be on 
NBC networks. 

Camels (William Esty, N.Y. 
agency) start Benny Goodman and his 
killer-dillers on July 8 over 80 stations 
of the Red web in a new ‘Camel 
Caravan” series. In switching Swinger 
Goodman from Columbia, the latter 
loses no business, for that CBS spot is 
to be filled by Bob Crosby and orches- 
tra. Likewise, while ‘Eddie Cantor's 
Camel Caravan’’ bowed off CBS, it 
was replaced by a dramatization of the 
comic strip “Blondie.” In other 
words, R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co. is 
making an addition of two NBC half 
hours to its previous CBS schedule in- 
stead of suspending in the Summer. 

Effective July 5, American Tobacco 
Co. (Lord & Thomas, N. Y. agency) 
renews “Kay Kyser’s College of Musi- 
cal Knowledge” for Lucky Strikes on 
99 NBC Red network stations. 

P. Lorillard Co. (Lennen & 
Mitchell, N. Y., agency) adds five sta- 
tions to the NBC Blue network carry- 
ing Robert Benchley’s ‘Melody and 
Madness” program for Old Golds. 
Total after July 4 will be 105 stations. 

Liggett & Myers’ Chesterfield is al- 
ready on 82 Red stations five times a 
week. Newell Emmett, N. Y., is the 
agency. And Philip Morris (through 
Biow Co., N. Y.) has a spot on 66 


Red stations. Brown & Williamson's 
(BBDO, N. Y. agency) Kool, Ral- 
eigh, Avalon; Lorillard’s Sensation 
complete the list of cigarettes being 
puffed via NBC’s portion of the ether. 


RR Fares Down 


Twelve eastern railroads are boast- 
ing about passenger fare reductions in - 
every newspaper of some 45 cities with 
100,000 or more population east of 
Chicago and St. Louis and north of 
Cincinnati. 

Lines joining in the co-op drive are 
B. & O., Central of N. J., Chesapeake 
& Ohio, Delaware & Hudson, Erie, 
Lackawanna, Lehigh Valley, N. Y. 
Central, Nickel Plate, Pennsylvania, 
Pere Marquette, Reading. 

Copy is placed by Richard A. Foley, 
Philadelphia; Al Paul Lefton, and 
Lord & Thomas, N. Y. 


No Stink, No Hair 


Two depilatories which it is claimed 
are odorless, painless, made their debut 
last month. Both objections have hereto- 
fore cramped sales of all hair-removers. 

Wisk, made by Inecto Co., distrib- 
uted by Sales Affiliates, Inc., N. Y., is 
marketed through beauty parlors (oops, 
sorry!) “beauty salons.” Grey agency, 
N. Y., has scheduled a co-op ad cam- 
paign in newspapers of some 270 
cities, display material, and magazines. 
So far, only Life, Harper's Bazaar, 
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“No camouflage for offensive odors.” 


Vogue, are definitely on the latter list. 
Wisk, the “cool-cream remover’ is to 
be sold at a suggested price of $2.50 
per salon treatment, $1 a tube for 
home use. 

Imra, distributed by Parfums Chev- 
alier Garde, Inc., N. Y., is likewise 
the result of several years of laboratory 
experiment to make it odorless and 
painless. In two sizes, $1 and 65 
cents, it will be sold by drug and de- 
partment stores, and beauty salons. 

Copy, (Abbott Kimball, N. Y., in 
charge) is running in Vogue, Harper's 
Bazaar, Mademoiselle, You, Script, 
Promenade magazines, American Hair- 
dresser, Modern Beauty Shop. lt 
speaks of “the only fragrance is the 
lovely scent of Chevalier Garde per- 
fume used for purposes of ‘exquisitry’ 
alone. Unwanted hair (washes away) 
leaving skin smooth as alabaster.” 


Medical Mementos 


E. L. Cournand, Inc., N. Y., Ameri- 
can agents for Vichy Celestins, French 
mineral water, is sending to ‘‘a selected 
list’”’ of doctors a monthly souvenir 
that’s off the beaten track of direct mail 
promotion. 

First mailing was a reproduction of 
Louis Pasteur’s last will, handsomely 
mounted, ready for framing. A trans- 
lation gives the famous scientist's 
touching words for those who cannot 
read his scrawled French: 

“This is my last testament. I leave to 
my wife everything the law allows me to 
leave her. May my children never stray 
from the path of righteousness, and keep 
forever for their mother the tenderness she 
deserves.” 

A letter from Napoleon to his per- 
sonal physician is the second of the 
series. Each is faithful in every de- 
tail, even to the color of ink and tex- 
ture of the paper. Accompanying the 
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Pasteur will was a letter from the presi- 
dent of E. L. Cournand, Inc., which 
tied in Vichy Celestins with the gift, 
and asked recipients if they would like 
te receive more document reproduc- 
tions. Over 30% wrote that they 
would. The idea might be adapted to 
other lines. 

Assisting this medical promotion is 
advertising in six to eight medical 
journals; plus consumer copy in Time, 
New Yorker, Cue, New York Theatre 
Programs. J. D. Tarcher & Co., N. Y., 
1S agency. 


Oats for Summer 

Hot cereals generally take a back seat 
in hot weather, but Quaker Oats and 
Mother’s Oats—both products of 
Quaker Oats Co., Chicago—are for the 
first time advertising to consumers in 
torrid weather. 

Copy is appearing until September 
in S. E. P., Good Housekeeping, Mce- 
Call's, Parents’, Farm Journal & 
Farmer's Wife, Woman's Home Com- 
panion, Household, Country Gentle- 
man, Ladies’ Heme Journal, Better 
Homes & Gardens, Successful Farm- 
ing, The American .Weekly, on the 
theme “Delicious Quaker Oats wins 
new favor as Summer breakfast.”’ 

Prepared by agents Ruthrauff & 
Ryan, Chicago office, the ads go on to 
point out, “We now know that a 
vitalizing substance called Thiamin 
(vitamin B) is used by everybody 
every day, Children who run and play 
more in the Summer, particularly, need 
greater amounts of Thiamin . for 
it is not stored up by the body. Oat- 
meal is now known as nature’s richest 
source of vitalizing Thiamin.” 
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_Buxom bathing beauties, romping 
kids, etc., illustrate the benefits of eat- 
ing, then feeling their oats. 


Money-Back Gas 

Richfield Oil Corp., N. Y., is testing 
the application of the ‘Double Your 
Money Back’’ idea to gasoline in a 
Summer campaign in 14 newspapers 
of eastern states. Previously the com- 
pany had tried it out on the Pacific 
Coast. 

The guarantee (claimed to be a 
“first” in the petroleum industry) re- 
funds double the price paid for ten 
gallons of Richfield Hi-Octane gas if 
it is not a “champion” among all 
regular-price gasolines. Sherman K. 
Eliis, N. Y., is the agency. 


Saraka in Color 


“First four-color, full-page ads to be 
used in national magazines by any 
laxative’’ break on the back page of 
This Week July 16 and in Life Au- 
gust 21 for Saraka, product of Scher- 
ing Corp., Bloomfield, N. J. Pages 
and double pages announce the inno- 
vation to the trade in Drug Topics, 
American Druggist, Druggist Circular, 
Chain Store Age. 

Two years ago Marschalk & Pratt, 
N. Y. agency for Saraka, to enliven 
the ads, created a roly-poly sultan, 
dubbed Inbad the Ailer, Akbar the 
Awful, and a bevy of harem beauties. 
They were discarded, however, in favor 
of more dignified themes. When plans 
for a Saraka exhibit at the N. Y. 
World’s Fair were brewing, Inbad was 

(Continued on page 31) 


Funny, the Superstitions Always Associated with Salt 
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Advertising of industrial products in trade papers need not be heavy or dull. While it 
may be easier to seintillate in consumer goods copy, the business man is human, too, 
even in office hours, and a well-planned industrial campaign can combine sparkle and 
effectiveness. Rockbestos advertising is prepared by Galen Snow, Ine., Springfield, 


Mass.; 


Westvaco Chlorine campaign by James MeMahon, Inc., N. Y. 
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How Café Rico Finessed Its Way 
into Our Competitive Coffee Market 


Café Rico. emphasiz (Mr. M. T. Fisher, author of this article, 
ing the plea-santne-- = . started as a boy-salesman in 1911. He has 
of coffee as a morn La had 27 years of experience in the food 
ing eye-opener, pay- ficld—with Loose-Wiles Biscuit Co., the 
the intelligence of it- Borden Co., Beech-Nut, and Crosse & 
audience a subtthe Blackwell. He was managing director of 
compliment by e- the latter company from 1929 to 1933. He 
chewing the obviou- Is now a partner in the Paton Corp., as 


lovely - lady - en - des well as its director of sales. Best known 
habille photo for thi- Pie. a. 4 ~~ . branded honey on the U.S. market— ‘Gold 
simple bedside table 3 a 

still life (No tabloid 


reades thi- colle 


ue ) 
Ss 
‘ 


All of Café Rieo’s advertising 
has been di-tinguished by “un- 


en Blossom is another Paton product 
THe EpDITors.) 


eee OR generations, Puerto Rican 

coffee, which is unlike that pro- 

duced in any other region, has 

been highly regarded in Europe 
and in a number of Latin-American 
countries. But until about two years 
ago it found little acceptance on the 
mainland, U.S.A. This has been 
changed, however, because the Cafe- 
teros de Puerto Rico, a cooperative 
growers’ association, decided not to 
resign themselves to the tradition 
that a// residents from Maine to Cali- 
fornia should consistently reject the 
only coffee grown under the U. S. flag. 

Coffee was the principal agricultural 
product of Puerto Rico before U. S. 
occupation of the Island. From 1870 
to 1900 it brought an average income 
of $4,000,000 for an annual produc- 
tion of about 39,000,000 pounds. Its 
markets were Spain, France, Italy, 
Germany and other European coun- 
tries; Cuba and the Latin-American 
countries. 

The World War adversely affected 
this market. In 1915, coffee exporta- 
tion was 51,125,620 pounds; in 1916, 
only 32,144,283 pounds. For the next 
12 years exports averaged 25,336,139 
pounds. Hurricanes in 1928 and 1932 
destroyed a large part of the Island's 
coffee trees, and by the time produc- 
tion was getting back to normal, un- 
settled conditions in Europe had cut 
off much of that market. 

In general, citizens of the mainland 


posed” photography, ehaste 
type and layout. an air of 
glamorous exclusiveness. 


Exotic Puerto Rieo is made to lend further enchant- 
ment to Café Rico by means of a little three-color 
recipe folder included with each can of the coffee. 
Text emphasizes the rare, rich pungency of the 
blend; receipes include those  coffee-and-burning- 
brandy ones which make so impressive a ceremonial. 
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14d shown little interest in Puerto 
Rican cottee. There's a reason for this. 
It 1s Our custom to drink ‘“‘tinctures 

water flavored with coffee (or tea), 


ugar and a little cream 


Europeans 
and most Latin-Americans. on the 
other hand, like their cottee so strong 
that it might be termed an extract, 
and drink it plain or with sugar; if 
they dilute it, they use what we re 
gard as a large quantity of hot milk. 
Even the British follow a somewhat 
similar custom in their tea drinking, 
diluting their strong brew with plenty 
of milk. 

Despite this difference in American 
coffee-drinking habits, the Cafeteros 
de Puerto Rico resolved to try to put 
a wedge into the mainland U. S. cof- 
fee market. They remembered that 
certain of its citizens. who had lived 
for varying periods on the Island, had 
ontinued to order Puerto Rican cof- 
fee by mail after their return home. 
Morcover, they reasoned, “if the rest 
of the world likes our coffee, our 
northern neighbors might be induced 
to cultivate a taste for it, too.” Other- 
wise it would be a case of “They're all 
out of step but Jim.’ And so, in 
1936, the Cafeteros appointed the 
Paton Corp. of New York as its sole 
representative in the U. S. 


How the Campaign Grew 


Starting with nothing but the coffee 
bean and a belief that a place could be 
found for it in the mainland U. S. 
market, we “cut our own cloth.” First 
there was the selection of the proper 
roast, decided upon after repeated 
consumer tests. Then there was the 
choice of the name. The ideal one, 
we felt, should be easy to spell and to 
remember—yet exotic-sounding and 
characteristic of the product. We 
chose “Café Rico” (rich coffee), then 
found it already registered; so we 
bought it. 

We believed the coffee should be 
vacuum-packed, so special machinery 
had to be bought for that purpose and 
shipped to Puerto Rico. The kind 
of can to be used was a problem to 
which much thought and study were 
given. The shape we finally chose was 
that of the coffee tin in common use 
in the U. S., but the lettering and color 
were selected for their appeal to the 
sophisticated and, to some extent, Lat- 
in market at which we were aiming. 
The label is a tropical yellow with red 
trim; lettering is a flowing black 
script. 

But the most important part of our 
groundwork was the selection of our 
market and our approach to it. It 
seemed hopeless to enter the already 
overcrowded breakfast arena. But 
there was, we believed, room for a 
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America is highly brand-con- 
The field 


well-entrenched 


scious about coffee. 
is full of 
brands. Off-hand. it would seem 
there was little opportunity for 


a newcomer. Yet smart sales 


strategy in two years has put 
Café Rico into hundreds of the 


snootiest outlets which = serve 


\merica’s class market. 


BY 
M. T. FISHER 
lL ice-President and Dire -tor 


of Sales, 


Paton Corp., New York 


coffee specially adapted for after-din- 
ner use, a coffee that would not crowd 
out another product, but which would 
represent an additional sale for the 
dealer, an additional package on the 
consumer's beverage shelf. Puerto 
Rican coffee, grown in volcanic soil, 
rich in essential oils, with its pungent 
bouquet, seemed to be the ideal prod- 
uct for promotion as an after-dinner 
drink. 

Obviously, there are more persons 
with after-dinner coffee habits, or 
with potential after-dinner coffee hab- 
its, within a radius of 5O miles of 
New York City than in any other sec- 
tion of the country. With this in mind, 
we chose for our initial advertising 
campaign, begun in September, 1937, 
the rotogravure sections of the New 
York Sunday Times and the New 
York Sunday Herald Tribune, and the 
New York editions of Esquire and the 
New Yorker. 

Distribution was obtained about a 
month before the launching of the ad 
vertising, through jobbers especially 
sclected their entrée to 
high-class independent and chain gro- 
cery stores and department stores. We 
sent out Our Own missionary men to 
introduce the product to chosen out 
lets and to show proofs of our ad- 
vertisements. 

The advertising campaign, handled 


because of 


by Buchanan & Co., was different from 
that of any other coffee company, and, 
indeed, different from any other food 
advertising I’ve ever seen. The pho- 
tographs were of the informal, candid 
type—at that time new in advertising. 
To get them, suites were hired at the 
Ambassador and the Waldorf hotels, 
and the models were invited to a Café 
Rico party—a real party—where they 
were encouraged to talk and to have a 
good time as they sipped the beverage 
in demi-tasses. Photographer Rudolf 
Hoffmann, well-known for his success 
with the miniature camera, circulated 
among the ‘guests almost unnoticed, 
snapping unposed pictures, Copy rec- 
ommended the product as a liqueur 
offee-—‘‘for occasions, not an occa- 
sional coffee’; called it ‘the after- 
dinner coffee of royalty’; mentioned 
bouquet and flavor, and the geograph- 
ical conditions of Puerto Rico which 
give the coffee its distinctive qualities. 
Included in some of our advertist- 
ments was the suggestion, “If your 
dealer hasn't Café Rico, send your 
name and address, and his, with $1 for 
two tins (prepaid) to: the Paton 
Corp., Dept. NY-4, 630 Fifth Ave- 
nue, N.Y.C.” We had expected to 
get plenty of answers from near New 
York City (from towns where our dis- 
tribution was incomplete), but to our 
surprise letters and orders came pour- 
ing in from every State in the Union 
which is a tribute to the circulation of 
media supposed to cover only the 
New York market. But, more inter- 
esting to us, it was proof that the 
entire U. S. was, to some extent at 
least, “after-dinner coffee-minded.” 
This convinced us that Café Rico 
could successfully be sold nationally. 


Paving Way for Distribution 


Results of the first year's advertising 
campaign were so satisfactory that it 
was decided to make the 1938-1939 
campaign national, using Harper's Ba- 
zaar, New Yorker, Vogue and You. 
Begun in October, it followed the 
lines of the previous one, using the 
same photographs-in-sequence illustra 
tions, by Rudolf Hoffmann; sophisti 
cated copy, and a bit of exotic appeal. 
(Café Rico copy always mentions the 
beauty of Puerto Rico. In turn, the 
advertisements of the Puerto Rico Bu- 
reau of Tourism mention Café Rico in 
a laudatory note about the Island’s 
rum: “America’s favorite—for cock 
tail, highball, collins. Try it in a 
demi-tasse of Café Rico—another boon 
from this $90,000,000 customer of thc 
mainland, U.S.A.’’) 

By November of last year, we had 
distribution at strategic points, through 
700 outlets exclusive of those in the 
Metropolitan N. Y. area—enough to 
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protect 80% of our circulation. Of 
these outlets, 500 availed themselves 
of our offer to send a letter, on social 
stationery, by first-class mail, to 250 
customers selected by the dealer. The 
letter 1s as follows. (Solari’s was one 
of the dealers using it.) 


Dear Madam 

Solaris of New Orleans join with us in 
inviting you to discover Café Rico . . . the 
first really liqueur demitasse coffee to make 
its appearance in the smart drawing rooms 
of America, 

As a hostess, you will find the rich, 


winy flavor of Café Rico lends an exotic, 
distinctive note to your dinners. Café Rico 
is, indeed, a coffee that pays tribute to the 
occasion . its beckoning fragrant aroma 


. Subtle, lingering taste sensations . 
superb flavor 

Perhaps, you will also choose to serve 
Caté Rico the continental way, first thing 
in the morning. A luxurious ‘eye-opener,’ 
it helps greet the day ahead pleasantly. 

Grown, roasted, and vacuum-packed a! 


Ponce, Puerto Rico, Café Rico is always 
delightfully fresh. You will always find it 
at Solari's, who urge you to try it soon. 


Very truly yours, 
M. T. FISHER, 
The Paton Corporation, 
640 Fifth Avenue, 
New York (€ ity. 


Last September we also began a six 
months’ advertising campaign in Tele 
food Magazine. This is the organ of 
high-class food stores banded together 
in an association similar to that of the 
Florists Telegraph Delivery Associa 
tion, who exchange orders for food 
gift baskets. We are using full pages, 
with the same copy as that used in na- 
tional magazines, and __ stitched-in 
business reply post cards for dealers to 
send us, asking for information about 
our sales plan. Response thus far has 
been good. 

In a sense, Café Rico has been mer- 
chandised like a high-quality cosmetic. 
We send a letter to the dealer’s picked 


customers. We also supply our out- 


A. E. Rittenhouse Co., 
Honeoye Falls, N. Y., 


employs five types of 


lets with reprints of Vogue and Harp- 
er's Bazaar advertisements, on heavy 
cardboard, gold - trimmed, _ easel 
mounts, to be used in their displays. 
With each can of Café Rico, there’s a 
recipe booklet, in black-and-white, and 
the package colors, red and yellow, 
illustrated with a panorama _photo- 
graph of a Puerto Rican scene, and 
pictures showing the serving of the 
beverage. In addition to directions for 
preparing the drink in the usual way, 
there are recipes for Café Rico Diable 
and Café Rico Réal (in the prepara- 
tion of which brandy is burned). 


To aid our own and our jobbers’ 
salesmen, there is our spiral-bound 
book, “The Story of Café Rico,” meas- 
uring 12 x 18 inches, lavishly illus- 
trated by photographs. The inside 
front cover has three: A view of 
Puerto Rico, one of the New York 
skyline, and a picture of a gathering 
of smart Continentals drinking demi- 
tasses. Caption for the last explains 
that ‘Centuries ago this rare coffee was 
sent as a gift to the royal courts of 
Europe. And down to today, it is 
served at royal dinners, state functions ; 
affairs of. social importance. Until it 
was introduced in New York last Fall 
perhaps not one American in 10,000 
knew of it.”’ 

The first page is a montage of pho- 
tographic reproductions of front cov 
ers of the media that carried the copy 
of the first campaign. In each in- 
stance, the cover chosen suggests, even 
if vaguely, tropic regions: Sailing ves- 
sels, a beach scene, and the New York- 
er’s amusing drawing of the dignified 
naval officer on an inspection tour, 
while behind him a sailor winks know- 
ingly at a beachcomber. Another page 
tells of nationally-known stores that 
introduced Café Rico to New York— 
Park & Tilford, Macy’s, Altman’s, etc. 


wall and counter dem- 
onstrators to double 
sales —in many in- 
stances of its door 
chimes. Customers 
push buttons and ring 
the chimes. Advertis- 


ing, through Hughes, , in rs 


Wolff agency, Roches- 
ter, N. Y. is running 
in imerican Home, 
Better Homes & Gar- 
dens, S.E.P.. Good 
Housekeeping, House 


MODe: | 


Beautiful, House 
Beautiful’s Buying 


Guide, House & Gar- 
den, Life, Small Home 
Builder's Year Book. 
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AITTENHOUSE 


AEpEcTRC OUR CHINES 


ASK TO SEE 
OUR LARGER TUBE CHIMES 
MODERNIZE YOUR HOME 


WITH ORGAN CHIMES 
INSTEAD OF... 


g-A-R-RINGS 


EASILY INSTALLED ON 


Tet tamtt YOUR PRESENT WIRING 


On another there are reproductions 
of letters, many on nationally-known 
business letterheads, ordering the cof- 
fee before it had national distribution. 
Next comes a page of covers of maga- 
zines in which “Café Rico Goes Na- 
tional’ (last Autumn). Then there’s 
a reproduction of a tear-sheet of a 
magazine ad, showing the listing of 
stores at which the product may be 
bought. Five pages are devoted to re- 
productions of ads in the campaign, 
and one to sample reprints of such ads, 
with the magazines’ names on the 
mounts. 

The “good will and prestige’’ letter 
that the Paton Corp. agrees to write 
to the dealer's customers is also re- 
produced. 

But perhaps the best copy, from the 
selling angle, is a “buckeye” page with 
a reproduction of an over-sized Café 
Rico can, and this copy: “Café Rico 
Has No Competition. In your store 

It is the only liqueur demi-tasse 
coffee. In your customer's minds.— 
advertising—the can itself—and the 
price tells them it is different. In their 
homes! They will now serve two cof- 
fees . . . reserving Café Rico for 
after dinner, before breakfast—using 
regular coffce for other purposes. . . . 
And because Café Rico outlets will be 
restricted only to certain stores in each 
city . . . you'll get your share of the 
volume.” 

An important part of this year’s 
campaign is the emphasis on the use 
of Café Rico as an eye-opener. Thas 
is done through photographs and copy. 
For instance, there’s a picture of a 
guest in a fashionable home receiving 
his before-breakfast cup as he dresses, 
and there are several ‘‘coffee-in-bed”’ 
illustrations. One has no person in 
it—just the bedside table on which 
are a lamp, the newspaper, and the 
cup of coffee. 

From its nature Café Rico is, and 
will remain, a high quality product, 
and we cannot hope to find a mass 
market for it. However, its ready ac- 
ceptance, not only in urban centers but 
also in small communities, and the 
satisfactory repeat business it is already 
enjoying, have convinced us that it has 
a real place in the American market. 

It is to the advantage of this nation 
to buy from Puerto Rico coffee and 
whatever else the Island produces that 
we can use, for more than 90% of her 
purchases are made from us.* She 
represents a rich potential market for 
our manufactured goods. 


* Puerto Rico's Exports and Imports 
1937-1938 Exports to U. S.. .$79,808,113 
1937-1938 Exports to foreign 

I, go oe a's wanes ae 2,269,065 
1937-1938 Imports from U. S. 84,987,994 
1937-1938 Imports from for- 

Cs. 8,326,780 
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Even blasé New Yorkers, most entertainment- 
wise citizens in America, call the GM show a 
knock-out. So popular is the Bel Geddes spec- 
tacle that GM officials are now figuring on pro- 
viding some kind of outside entertainment to 
cheer the weary waiters. . . . Below, a sample 
of the spell-bound audience, in the moving 
chairs, staring at one tiny sector of the World 
of Tomorrow, while a Voice from Nowhere 
promises such coming miracles as road-lighting 
automatically controlled by your own car 
through electric eyes. 


New York World’s Fair Great Suecess 


to Favored Commercial Exhibits 


One thousand men and women, interviewed as they leave exit gates, 


give General Motors, Ford and General Electric top ratings for best 


large exhibits; glass companies have most interesting demonstra- 


tion of a manufacturing process; General Electric makes the best 
showing of a technical subject. This is the 17th of a series of sur- 
veys executed for SM by Ross Federal Research Corp., with in- 


terpretative comment by Philip Salisbury, executive editor. 


F ONLY 15% of the first eight 
million visitors to the New York 
World’s Fair had a ride in Gen- 
eral Motors’ ‘‘whispering chairs’ 
and saw the Norman Bel Geddes 
Futurama, it means only one thing— 
that the capacity of the spectacle didn’t 
permit the other 85% to see it. It is, 
in the Broadway vernacular, a sellout, 
with the SRO sign out constantly. 
Therefore, it isn’t oe that a 
survey made by the Ross Federal in- 
vestigators (during the week ending 
June 7) of 1,000 men and women as 
they left the exit gates of the Fair, 
should show General Motors with a 
tremendous lead over other exhibitors 
as having the “most interesting large 


exhibit.” 
But it would be a mistake to assume 
that General Motors has literally 


stolen the show. Other exhibitors are 
doing well and GM may be a “puller- 
in” for many of them. 

According to Grover Whalen’s rec- 
ords, the Futurama has operated at a 
capacity rate of 2,400 passengers an 
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hour ever since April 30. The Ford 
building next door has entertained 
2,060,512 visitors, of whom 422,549 
have ridden over the Road of Tomor- 
row. The electric eye mechanism at 
the Goodrich exhibit checked in 1,- 
207,301 persons up to June 15, the 
American Tel. & Tel. building has 
received 1,825,000 visitors, 1,250,000 
have seen the City of Light in the 
Consolidated Edison exhibit. Total 
visitors at the General Electric show 
were in excess of one million up to 
June 15, with 765,900 seeing the 
shows at Steinmetz Hall and the House 
of Magic. The Glass Center, a co- 
operative exhibit of the glass makers, 
counted 207,165 in the six days end- 
ing June 15. 

Ross Federal investigators asked the 
Fair visitors a series of questions as 
they waited on railroad platforms or 
in the parking lots, the questions hav- 
ing to do with the number of visits 
they have made to the Fair; their im- 
pressions of large commercial exhibits, 
manufacturing processes, explanations 


of highly technical subjects; their de- 
sire to see particular exhibits a second 
time; their ratings of movies shown in 
the manufacturers’ exhibits. 

Slightly less than half of the visitors 
(44.5%) had seen the Fair for the 
first time on the day interviewed, while 
55.5% had visited it from two to 25 
times. These 555 multiple-visit men 
and women had been to the Fair a 
total of 2,240 times. The 1,000 people 
had made 2,685 visits, or close to the 
average of three which the Fair of- 
ficials had predicted months ago. Since 
the interviews were made during the 
seventh week of the Fair it seems high- 
ly probable that Mr. Whalen’s esti- 
mates of the number of visits per per- 
son will prove to be low rather than 
high. Of the 555 people who had 
made more than one visit, 58.2% 
were women. 

The large table shown on page 26 
gives the votes on the most interesting 
large exhibits, the most interesting 
demonstrations of a manufacturing 
process, and the most interesting dem- 
onstration of a highly technical subject. 

For the most interesting large ex- 
hibit General Motors had a walkaway 
with both men and women, although 
women gave it a slightly higher rating 
than men. There is a big drop from 
General Motors’ all-over rating of 
39.4% to Ford’s 8.5% and General 
Electric's 7.6%. 

Among the shows which were more 
popular with women than with men 
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Mr. and Mr- 


carriage. 


il Motors, A T & T, Beech 
Nut and Continental Baking. 


were Gener 

Men reacted more favorably than 
women toward the shows of Ford. 
General Electric, Chrysler, Eastman 
Kodak. Borden, Firestone, Consoli- 
dated Edison, the Railroads, Westing- 
house and RCA, but the variations in 
most cases were not wide. 

Rankings for the first ten best large 
exhibits by the men and women are 


cn 
as follows 


Men Rank Women 
General Motors 1....General Motors 
Ford 2....General Elect:: 
General Electric 4....Ford 
AT&T Seccsdh 2 OS 
Chrysles 5....Chrysler 
Eastman K. dak 6 Glass Compani+s 
Borden j Eastman Kodak 
Firestone 8 Becch-Nut 
Consolidate j 

Edison 9... . Borden 
Glass Companics 10....Du Pont 


Most Interesting Demonstration 
of Manufacturing Process 

Here the glass companies beat out 
Firestone for top position, because of 
their strong feminine appeal. Men 
slightly favored Firestone. Ford, again, 
was very much in the running, but 
with men far more interested than 
women. 

Other showed 
stronger preferences than women were 
for Du Pont, Swift & Co., Chrysler, 
Westinghouse, Petroleum Institute and 
Budd Mtg. Co. 

For some reason General Electric's 
demonstrations of a manufacturing 
process left the men rather cold as 
compared with women (1.5% as 
against 5.6%) and other exhibits more 
favored by women were Borden, 
Goodrich, Continental Baking, A T & 
T, General Motors and Coty. 

The first 10 rankings by sexes were: 
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cases where men 


lines’ You'd think 
America had never before ridden in a horseless 


As the guests of Mr. Ford, Fair patrons are treated to a ride JS 
around a complicated system of ramps which is an integral 
part of the big Ford Building. ‘See the 


Men Rank 
Firestone l 
Glass Companies 2 
Ford Reta Searacs 

Pont rrr 
Swift & Co 5 


American Tobacco . 6.. 
Borden ee 


pontinental 


Baking . in 
General Electric 
ana A T & ¥:.. 2... 
» | Ser 


T. & T. 


Women 


.Glass Companies 
. Firestone 


. Ford 


General Electric 


.Du Pont 


Goodrich 
Cont. Baking 


and A T & T 


Borden 


. American 


Tobacco 


win plaudits for their excellent show built around 
a subject difficult to dramatize. The folks in the booths have 
won a free long distance call to any point in the U.S... . the 
hundreds in the foreground are listening in on the conversa- 
tions through earphones. 


Demonstrations of a Highly 
Technical Subject 

General Electric's House of Magic 
and its Steinmetz Hall received top 
ratings by both men and women, with 
A T & T and the Glass Companies 
closely grouped for second and third 
position. 

As shown by the large table, women 
voted more heavily than men for the 
shows of General Electric, A T & T, 
Firestone, Ford and Eastman Kodak, 

(Continued on page 61) 


How New York World’s Fair Visitors 


Rate Manufacturers’ Exhibits 


SM-Ross Federal Interviewed 1,000 Men and Women at Exits From the 


Fair During the Week June | to 6. 


Figures in each group below are percentages of all interviews 


MALE 


One Multiple Total 


FEMALE TOTAL 


One Multiple Total One Multiple To'a! 


Visit Visits Visit Visits Visit Visits 

MOST INTERESTING LARGE 
EXHIBIT OF A MANUFAC- 
TURER 
General Motors 31.1 40.4 36.2 30.4 51.6 42.6 31.2 46.0 39.4 
Ford 12.1 7.8 9.6 4.8 9.4 7.4 8.6 8.5 8.5 
General Electric 8.1 7.2 7.6 9.1 6.6 7.4 8.6 6.8 7.6 

.T. &T. 5.9 6.8 6.4 8.6 5.5 6.8 7.3 6.1 6.6 
Chrysler 6.4 2.7 4.4 4.8 3.8 4.2 5.7 3.2 4.3 
Eastman Kodak 5.5 3.0 4.2 3.8 %4 2.8 4.7 2.5 3.5 
Borden 4.7 2.7 3.6 4.3 B 2.2 4.4 1.6 2.9 
Glass Companies 2.9 3.0 3.0 4.3 1.7 2.8 3.8 2.3 2.9 
Firestone 3.8 3.0 3.4 3.3 1.0 2.0 3.6 2.0 2.7 
Consolidated Edison He , 4.2 3.0 3.4 1.0 2.2 2.6 2.4 2.5 
Du Pont 2.1 3.0 2.6 2.9 1.7 2.2 2.5 2.3 2.4 
Railroads 8 3.8 2.4 1.0 1.7 1.4 9 a 1.9 
Westinghouse 1.7 3.0 2.4 1.4 1.0 1.2 1.6 2.0 1.8 
Goodrich Be 1.5 1.6 3.8 3 1.8 2.7 9 1.7 
Beechnut 8 4 2.9 2.7 2.8 1.8 1.4 1.6 
R. C. A. 2.5 8 1.6 1.9 3 1.0 2.2 5 1.3 
Standard Brands 8 i 1.0 1.0 om 6 9 8 8 
Continental Baking 4 x 1.0 1.0 1.0 6 6 6 
Johns-Manville 8 4 6 1.0 3 6 9 4 6 
U. S. Steel 1.3 | 6 1.4 6 1.3 6 
All Others 2.4 | 2.4 2.4 3.5 4.9 4.4 2.4 4.3 3.4 
Don’t Know 2.3 1.2 1.4 1.7 1.6 B 2.0 1.4 
None Seen 2.5 8 1.6 7 4 1.3 m 1.0 

(Continued on page 60) 
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sen LONG DISTANCE ADDS 


WARM PERSONALITY + (OLD FACTS 


Customer complaints? Overdue accounts? Unexpected cancellations? ... Whenever 
difficult situations demand diplomacy, turn to Long Distance telephone service. 
It is quick, convenient and, above all, personal. You get right down to the 
, heart of the trouble. You talk to Jim Jones, instead of the Jones Manufacturing 
Company, Inc. The friendly warmth of your voice tempers cold facts. 
Agreement results from Long Distance discussion. Better 
means orders saved and customers satisfied. ... Every day, for many businesses, 
Long Distance puts tact into contact. The cost is low. 


listed in your directory. 


understanding 


Rates to many cities are 


The Bell System cordially invites you to visit its exhibits at the New York \,) & 


World’s Fair and the Golden Gate International Exposition, San Francisco 
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EL MONTE'S 


(California 
Packing Corp.) ‘Mother 
Hubbard Sale’ shifted car- 
loads of canned goods from 

dealers’ shelves to kitchen pantries in 

March, April, and May, thanks to ade- 

quate consumer and trade paper adver- 

tising, and dealer tie-ins. 

The event, eighth of a semi-annual 
series of national Del Monte sales 
since 1935, was carefully plotted by 
the San Francisco firm, and its agency, 
McCann - Erickson. Teaser bulletins 
went to over 90,000 grocers first. 
These were followed by newspaper- 
size broadsides in full color describ- 
ing the forthcoming Mother Hubbard 
sale. Reminder bulletins urging tie- 
ins throughout the drive followed. 

Page and half-page announcements 
in some 50 food trade journals advised 
grocers to prepare for a heavy demand. 
More than 33,000 display sets — 20 
banners, and posters were supplied 
them. Mats for newspaper ads and 
handbills, and diagrams for mass store 
displays also went to grocers. 

Twenty-four sheet posters were 
spotted in 250 cities. Poster coverage 
ranged from two or three to 40 or 50, 
depending on the city’s size. 

Then, on March 12 in The Ameri- 
can Weekly and on March 19 in This 
Week, a color page appeared depict- 
ing a crew of tiny Del Monte chefs 
busy with derricks and pulleys, filling 
a giant cupboard with Del Monte 
foods. At the top of the page Mother 
Hubbard, pointing to her own well- 
stocked cupboard, recited: 

Today's Mother Hubbard 

Is proud of her cupboard. 

She's clever, she’s thrifty—says she: 

“Your own grocer, nou 

Has values—and how! 

See Aim and save money, like me!” 

Officially the sale ended in April, 
but in some parts of the country — 
notably the New York metropolitan 
area it was extended to May by 
popular demand. Company officials de- 
clare it was fully as successful as pre- 
vious sales the Pantry Parade, Food 
Fiesta, March of Flavor, etc. A Green- 
ville, S. C., grocer sold 9,600 cans of 
Del Monte foods in the first two days. 
A grocer of Sierra Madre, Cal., sold 
2,500 cans in two days. Many Chicago 
retailers reported that volume for the 
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How Del Monte Gets Thousands 
of Dealers to Feature the Line 


It’s done with special “theme” sales. The latest, the ““Mother 


Hubbard” drive, produced some spectacular results for re- 


tailers who tied up with the advertising. 


first two days of the sale exceeded that 
of any previous effort. 

National Piggly Wiggly timed its 
own Del Monte Week to coincide 
with the Mother Hubbard campaign, 
and many Piggly Wiggly operators 
benefited accordingly. Record sale re- 
sults appear to be held by the P W 
store in McComb, Miss. In one day 
that grocer sold 3,787 cans of Del 
Monte products, and 10,000 by the 
week's end. Many P W’s used news- 
paper ads and local radio time to sup- 
plement the store and window dis- 
plays, handbilis and streamers. 


PUT THIS MATERIAL TO WORK 
IN YOUR STORE 


ORDER FROM (OUR LOCAL 
Of, MONTE REPRESENT ATIVE 


Other dealers made some fine rec- 
ords too. Probably the most original 
tie-in, with Mother Hubbard going to 
work in a big way, was made by Con- 
way Market, a Springficld, Mo., store. 
Just before the official opening date of 
he sale, Conway's received its order 
of 560 cases of Del Monte goods. In- 
stead of shifting the stock as quickly 
as may be into the back room, the en- 
tire shipment was ranged in mass dis- 
play along the store’s 54-foot front, 
festooned with the Mother Hubbard 
display material and left to attract 
public attention. At the start of the 
sale, the tins were on a mass display 
180 feet long, against one of the 
Mother Hubbard billboard posters 
that the Market’s owner had secured 
for the purpose. In addition, there 
were separate spot displays. Five 
thousand Mcther Hubbard handbills 
were sent out — and the same day a 
Springfield housewife, not previously 


(Left) A page from a broadside 
to dealers, jammed with ideas for 
tying in with the sale; (below) 
the four-color page ad which an- 
nounced the sale to the publie. 


a Conway customer, telephoned in for 
over $25 worth of Del Monte prod- 
ucts. A preliminary report from this 
store showed 10,440 cans and pack- 
ages of Del Monte soid—and another 
week of the sale to go. Carl’s Market, 
Miami, Fla., with an all-Del Monte 
department, sold 15,000 cans in two 
days. 

Not every dealer had such spectac- 
ular results, of course — but a sufh- 
cient majority did to make everybody 
concerned vote Mother Hubbard an 
A-1 saleswoman. 

Comments from dealers indicate 
that they appreciate and welcome these 
events. They help to increase both 
sales and store traffic. The producer 
is benefited by the widespread adver- 
tising of his commodities, and the 
events serve as an opening wedge in 
obtaining new outlets, or introducing 
new Del Monte items into existing 
outlets. Even where results are not 
directly measurable, it is felt that the 
benefit of such dealer support is cum- 
ulative, both for the dealer and for 
the company. 


at Grocers now - your chance to save! 


De Mont 3 ths SALE 


a mommem r cepboore 
--eflering your teverite Bat Mente Foods 
+ . 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


» WHAT WE MEAN BY 


THEY EVEN ASK US HOW TO INVEST THEIR MONEY! 


Babson, Brookmire, Standard Sta- 
tistics each have their followers 
among investors. Forbes, Fitch and 
Poor are advisers to thousands. But 
any and all of these names are sec- 
ondary considerations when a 
farmer in Oklahoma or North Texas 
begins looking around for a safe 
place to put the profits from his 
wheat or cotton crop or from the 
sale of his livestock. 

His investment 
Farmer-Stockman . 


guide is The 
.. the same farm 


THe Datcy OktaHomaNn AND Times ¥ MisTLeTor Expaess * WKY, Oxtanoma 


paper that has for 
helped him 


thirty 
solve his 


years 
problems 
whether they pertain to farming, to 
homemaking, to marketing, to polli- 
tics or to investments. 

A Logan County farmer, for in- 
‘IT have $3,000 to 
I hear a program over my 


stance, writes: 
invest. 


4 


_ 
A 
— | 


THE OKLAHOMA PUBLISHING 


radio each morning by the Blank 
Savings and Loan Association. They 
claim to pay 4% semi-annually and 
depositor is guaranteed up to $5,000 
by the Federal Government. Do 
You Consider This a Good Invest- 
ment for a Farmer to Make?” 

That is what we mean by reader 


OKLAHOMA CITY 


Incidents like this are 
Hundreds 
. proving 


confidence. 
repeated time after time. 
of such occur each year . . 
the close relationship between The 
Farmer-Stockman and its subscrib- 
ers which is such an important fac- 
tor in any advertising campaign in- 
volving the Southwest. 


COMPANY 
OKLAHOMA 


City * KVOR, Cotonavo Sraincs & KLZ, Denven (Affiliated Management) *& THe Katz Acency, Inc., Reraesentative 


On this July First morning in an 


inpredictable world, one thing is cer- 
tain, if of no great moment: We live 
in an era cf the play-on words. Call 
it the lowest form of wit, if you must, 
but please note that it is not the low 
est numerically 


For instance, the World's Fairs have 
mothered a brood of which the chief 
chick seems to be “World's Fairest ’ 
There is a pat headline, too, by Dal- 
simer Shes: “Are your feet Fair 


conditioned f 


4ourne also feels the 
urge He thinks Du Pont 
spell it Sellophanc re 


Humphrey 
should 
And there is a 
jitter-platter with the title: “One Foot 
As I've said before, 
the public appears to like it. 


in the Groove.” 


With those long finger nails, a Man 
darin should be able to play the man 
dolin. And a practical use for long 
nails, as I observed this noon in a tea- 
room, is to lift the tab on a milk 
bottle cap. 


Theme song for the Treasury Dept.: 
‘Where Is My Squandering Boy To 
night?” 


Speaking of tea-rooms, as we were 
a moment ago, our neighborhood 
pastry pavilion was practically de- 
serted the other evening, when ordi- 
narily there would have been a queue 
out on the sidewalk. The young 
woman who runs the muffin dispen- 
sary gagged: “Roosevelt just made an- 
other speech!” 

* * & 

The man who can really celebrate 
Independence Day is the fellow who 
had sense cnough to put his savings 
into annuities. 

e 

No advertising office is complete 
these days, it seems without an experi- 
mental kitchen, and radio equipment 
that includes a turntable. What fun 
the latter is for the junior account 
execs. It helps to break up many an 
otherwise monotonous day. 

x * & 

Just when the new Scribner's was 
getting to be a must at our house, it 
had to suspend publication, Running 
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eer epee a 


magazine these days, especially with 
a vlamorous medium like the radio 
taking its chunk of the advertiser's 
dollar, must be a job that calls for 
stout hearts and stouter poc ketbooks. 


1 Muse at Midnight 
I lic upon my cot at night, 
As men have lain before, 
And try to find a slit of light, 
Shed by some cosmic door. 


I wonder if the stream of life 

Is one that man can change? 

Or should he spare himself the strife? 
(It's all so mixed and strange.) 


Sometimcs, the current seems so strong, 
I'm tempted just to drift. 

Yet its direction may be wrong. 

(Such thoughts I try to sift.) 


The past 


The victories . 


sarades in swift review, 
mistakes . - 

I sec these things, perhaps like you 
My very reason quakes 


Betore the drug of sleep prevails, 
1 sign off with the yen, 


From thropbing brain to finger nails: 
©. to be born again!” 


Suggestion: That phonograph rec- 
ords, especially the jitter-platters, be 
molded of vari-colored plastics 
screaming canary yellows, Dutch blues, 
warm terra-cottas, flaming reds, deep 
purples—instead of the funeral blacks. 
They would add a note of gaiety, and 
flashing contrasts could be obtained be- 
tween the record material and the 
printed labels. 

* * * 

Do I hear any applause for good, 
old-fashioned, home-made lemon ice 
cream? 

* k * 

Latter part of last month, Robert 
Ripley, believe it or not, opened his 
“new and permanent” Odditorium in 
New York. Even Rip likes an oc- 
casional play-on-words. 

* x x 

White Horse Scotch contributes to 
the gaiety of nations with its headline, 
heavily asterisked: “New York is a 


one-horse town.” 
* * x 
It's one of the oldest patterns in 
life. By trying to make the other fel- 
low seem dumb, you appear to make 
yourself seem smart. 
a 
“Not Over Fifty” is a good rule in 
driving a car, but ‘Not Over Forty” 


is a shortsighted rule in business and 
It would shut out some of 


ill walks 


industry. 
the world’s finest talent, in 


of life. 

Ad-Man’s Version: “It’s just a lot 
of Lavoptik.”” (Trade-name for eye- 
wash. ) 

* bd * 
Tenite, the Eastman piastic. ought 


to be a natural for barroom fixtures. 
Then Eastman could headline it: 
“Tenite’s in a barroom.” 

You bet on the gee-gees and lost? 
Turf luck! 


Obviously, Dr. Scholl would have 
no trouble, “thinking on his feet.” 


To Bob Brown's ear, the announcer 
on a_ sponsored baseball broadcast 
made a wild pitch, called it “Ovary” 
soap. 


Franco’s Paying Off Hitter with 
Oranges.” —Headline. A contrib fig- 
ures he'll get the lemon later. 


Jam Handy’s Jack Coffey thinks it 
was an inspired make-up man who 
placed the Saterepost story, “Jeff 
Raleigh’s Piano Solo,” opposite the 
Underwood Typewriter page headed 
“Like the touch of a. well-tuned 
piano.” a 


Slogan for Life (all in fun, I hasten 
to add): “Don’t Look now!” 


“Bergdoll Intends to Reopen Brew- 
ery.’—Headline. He will avoid draft 
beer, obviously. 

* *e 

“Lady — Driving Chicago, June 8, 

Lincoln, wishes passenger ; transporta- 


tion only. REgent —— N. Y. 
Times. What, no meals? 


John Kieran, master-mind and quiz- 
wiz, parodies an old song in his 
sports column: “After the Braw] Was 
Over.” 

* * * 

That tag-line Cities Service Co, has 
been using is a natural: “Remember, 
‘service’ is our middle name!” 

.* 8 © 

Halstead Cottington writes: “In 
radio broadcasting, the sound is picked 
up by a microphone. In television, 
the sound is still picked up by a micro- 
phone and the vision is picked up by 
an iconoscope. How much nicer it 
will be in the future to have both 
Mike and Ike!’ Do they look alike, 
Cotty? * oe 

Slogan for Carborundum: ‘’For the 
Daily Grind.” 

T. HARRY THOMPSON. 
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Advertising Campaigns 
(Continued from page 21) 


revived as the hero of a three-minute 
technicolor film (by Wilding Studios, 
Hollywood). 

Scenes from the movie were used in 
a booklet given to exhibit visitors, on 
car cards, and Inbad’s picture, his 
slogan “Keep Fit” and the Saraka 
name appeared on celluloid buttons for 
giveaways to kids. 

Audience response was so hearty that 
Inbad and his companions will now 
frolic in national ads, ‘This is,” says 
M & P, “an example of using a fair 
to pre-test a copy appeal.” 


Bigger Campbell’s 

Campbell Soup Co., Camden, will 
start its new fiscal year August 1 with 
an expanded advertising budget. Ward 
Wheelock, Philadelphia agency, is in 
charge for all products except Franco- 
American spaghetti. Latter is handled 
by Ruthrauff & Ryan, N. Y. 

Orson Welles, who washed up his 
dramatic air show on CBS June 2, will 
return September 10 on 61 stations. 
Amos ’n’ Andy continue in their five- 
a-week spot on 52 CBS stations. Also, 
in September Campbell will start at 
least one, and probably more, daytime 
network five-a-week periods. 

The regular soup promotion is being 
maintained by pages in 15 magazines 
and newspaper gravure, the latter on a 
seasona] basis. Black and white news- 
paper plans are incomplete as yet. 


Gas Co-op 
American Gas Association com- 
mences its fourth year of co-op national 
advertising in September “to promote 
public acceptance of gas as a modern, 
efficient, fuel for household, industrial, 
and commercial purposes.”” About 718 
gas companies have pledged $466,000 
or $10,000 more than for 1938-39. 
Consumer magazines scheduled total 
29, with combined circulation of 17,- 
166,000. 
dominate 
Results cited by T. J. Strickler, Kan- 
sas City Gas Co., chairman of the com- 
mittee on national advertising, include, 
“stimulated gas appliance manufac- 
turers to step up their own advertis- 
ing” and given gas companies and 
dealers ‘something on which to hang 
their local sales drives.” After nine 
years of declining volume, consump- 
tion of gas started upward last year. 
Beside the consumer effort (through 
McCann-Erickson, N. Y.), the associa- 
tion will broaden its industrial and 
commercial program, handled by 
Ketchum. MacLeod & Grove, Pitts- 
burgh agency. 


Four-color ads will pre- 
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- RELIEF 


from hot, sultry days 
N\ that sap your energy 
... Slow up your work! 


PHILCO brings the Cool 


Comfort of Air Conditioning 


i Sabla 


hie 
yyy yyy 


to your 
office and 
home... 


YORK COOL-WAVE 


PORTABLE AIR CONDITIONER 


° . oO $15 DOWN 


Yes, now you can enjoy relief from summer heat and humidity, in your 
office and home, for the mere price of a good radio! Real, full-fledged 
air conditioning ... cooling, dehumidifying, gentle air circulation 
without drafts, removal of stale, stuffy inside air. All this reduced toa 
compact, portable unit for private use by YORK, world-famous in the 
field of mechanical cooling, and brought to you by PHILCO through 
its nation-wide dealer organization. Installed in less than a half hour 


...no plumbing, no wiring, no alterations. Just plug itin...and it cools! 


Refreshing relief from heat! 


No matter how hot and blistering the 
sun, no matter how humid and sticky 
the weather, you can now live, work 
and sleep in the cool, dry, invigorat- 
ing air of the mountains! Yes, cool, 
alert, efficient days... sound, restful, 
refreshing sleep ...even in the midst 
of a heat-wave. Yours for as little as 
$15 down; as long as 24 months to pay! 


INVESTIGATE NOW! Visit the 
Philco dealer near you and ask for a 
free demonstration. Or mail the 
coupon for illustrated, informative __ 
book sent FREE and without 
obligation. 


FREE BOOK 


Mail This Coupon! 


Portable units for any size room! 
Available in a selection of compact, 
portable units designed to serve the 
requirements of any size room, mak- 
ing it unnecessary to pay for more air 
conditioning service than you require. 
Model 40-CW, illustrated, is just right 
to keep the average executive business 
office, bedroom or apartment cool and 
comfortable. 


i PHILCO RADIO & TELEVISION CORPORATION 
DEPT. 112, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Please send me, free and without obliga- 
tion, your book about the York Cool-W ave 
Air Conditioner for Office and Home. 


NAME 


ADDRESS ____-__ 


JuiOo0 Years... 


ROM the Great Grandfather of ail steam 
drop hammers designed in 1839 by 
James Nasmyth in England, to this great Erie 


the largest steam drop hammer ever built, is a 


long jump For 35 years of the century 


nce 1839. Erie Engineers and Craftsmen 


tantly improved ste 


The result this 


nd construction 
aic ar tic Erie F< 
jigantic &. 


strangely enoug! 


e 
Grandson of Nasmyths “S« 


trait returns home to 


of the Art of Forging 


England 


arry on 


am drop hammer 


raft forgings, to be used, 


The Great 


heme Book” por- 


the traditions 


~ 


construction of this Erie Stea 
Drop Hammer ... Bulletin 325 


— ot 
Heb 


gives you the story. 


ERIE FOUNDRY Co., Err, Pa 


DEI RON Cwicsco 
335 Cures Bldg 549 Washington Bivd 


INDIAMAPOL'S 
335 Postal Staton Bldg 


FRANCE CANAGA ERCLANB 
Feawch, SA Soha Bertram & Sons Co. Ltd Burton. Gititns Co. ts 


ERIE BUILDS Senendable HAMMERS 


The value of Dependable Erie Hammers to industry is being told in a 
series of advertisements a few of which you see here. Each of them typi- 
fies a particular industry to be served by the Dependable Erie Hammer. 


GOOD BUSINESS PAPERS BU/LD. . 


No. 43 


Discussions of TYPI- 
CAL JOBS GOOD 
BUSINESS PAPER 
ADVERTISING HAS 
DOME... 


by advertising agen- 


prepared 


cies of wide experi- 
ence in the use of 
business paper space 
.». Sponsored by these 
outstanding business 


papers: 


BAKERS’ WEEKLY, New York 


BOOT AND SHOE RECORDER, 
New York 


EVILDING SUPPLY NEWS, 


Chicago 


CHEMICAL & METALLURGI- 
CAL ENGINEERING, New 
York 


DEPARTMENT STORE ECON- 
QMIST, New York 


ELECTRICAL WORLD, New 
York 


ENGINEERING & MINING 
JOURNAL, New York 


FOOD INDUSTRIES, New York 


HOTEL WORLD-REVIEW. 
New York 


THE IRON AGE, New York 


THE JEWELERS’ CIRCULAR- 
KEYSTONE, New York 


LAUNDRY AGE, New York 


MACHINERY. New York 
MACHINE DESIGN, Cleveland 


MARINE ENGINEERING & 
SHIPPING REVIEW, New 
York 


POWER, New York 


RAILWAY MECHANICAL 
ENGINEER, New York 


SALES MANAGEMENT, New 
York 


STEEL, Cleveland 


SAYS D ANGUS CURRIE, 


PRESIDENT 


FRE Founpry COMPANY 
ERIE, PA. 


The first -ales film Walt Disney ever made 

“Mickey's Surprise Party,’ for National Biscuit 
Co-left Mr. Disney (center) and = N.B.CYs- 
regional sales manager, S. W. Rodda (left) still 
laughing as they emerged from a preview at the 
company = “movie house” at the Golden Gate 


International Exposition. 


Selow. a still from = the 


MABISCO - 


Advertisers’ Films Draw Huge 
Crowds at Nation’s Two Big Fairs 


(horror Notre: In this 
industrial films being 
i ic isc 


review of th 
shown at the San 
ind New York fairs, the SM 


. 
itors have tricd to make the list as com 


plete as | ible However, some exhibits 
were not yet ready at the time our re 
I nad th I unds, and doubtl Ss 
mm vod hlms were missed for this 
mn Che extremely wide variety of sul 
latter reps ntcd by the pictures at 
far hows how. the conception of the 
ipplication of industrial films has broad 
ned in the last veral years, and testifies 
importance of the position films now 

is a force in marketing.) 


At San Francisco: 


HE efficacy of pictures in get 
ting over a message is being 

widely and cleverly capitalized 

upon by a large number of ex 
hibitors at the Golden Gate Interna 
tional Exposition. A review of the 
films at the San Francisco Fair reveals 
that some important lessons in subtlety 
have been well learned by public re 
lations men. In most of the films the 
selling is indirect or implicit and the 
great preponderance of animated mari 
onettes, animated cartoons and filmed 
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puppet theatres would suggest that 
full advantage is being taken of the 
child in every adult—also that children 
are being considered as future con- 
sumers and buyers. 

This does not mean that the wide 
spread response to more or less sci- 
entific informational entertainment has 
been neglected, or the public’s believe 
it-or-not bump ignored. Two months 
after the opening of the Exposition, a 
full-time picture auditorium was estab- 
lished in the Hall of Science for the 
showing of such films, with General 
Electric, General Motors, Aetna Life, 
Crown-Zellerbach, Du Pont de Ne 
mours, Weyerhaeuser & Timber Co., 
as the opening exhibitors. 

Plans for this theatre, which is 
sponsored cooperatively by the exhi- 
bitors, include weekly schedules of 
films, interspersed with speakers, pos- 
sibly music. Though simple, with no 
fancy trimmings, it is a complete 
theatre seating about 200, Certain of 
the spoken programs will be broad- 
cast on coast-to-coast hook-ups.  Pic- 
ture programs will be scheduled and 
announced like those of any picture 
house, will run continuously, and 


probably will be changed weekly or 
at any rate rearranged weekly, with 
variety introduced. 

Emphasis is on communication of 
information of a useful, interesting 
nature. The sponsoring companies 
aim not to sell in any direct sense, 
but to build good will and a friendly 
response to their name, to inculcate 
certain ideas adoption will 
benefit them indirectly (for example, 
safety by insurance companies), or to 
sell the American system of business 
as a whole. Many pictures of a straight 
educational-scientific nature will be in 
cluded, notably a series of 16mm. 
soundtrack Erpi films of the University 
of California on subjects in the fields 
of chemistry, physics, medicine, as 
tronomy, ctc. 

There are three film hits at the Fair 
to date and it is hard to say which 1s 
drawing the biggest audiences. They 
are “Mickey's Surprise Party,’’ in 
which Disney characters gracefully sell 
National Biscuit Co, products; “Be 
hind the Cup,” which sends you out 
looking for a draught of Hills Bros. 
coffee; and the whimsical ‘‘Pabco 
Dream House,” whose animated mari- 


whose 
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i¢s MaKc ( Want to set 


tOUSCKCC] Inv In yvour Own NOuUSE right 

Val ind Of OuTSC sce that it 1s 
with Parattine Cos. product 

The Hills Bros production 1s prob 

y the most ambitious as well as the 

nost xurlousiy\ resented Visitors 


tO (nc loods and Beverages Building 


annot:- miss the Moorish-effect archi 


cture of the companys 160-seat Ex 


position Theatre with its colorful 
fecorations and the six James A. 
Holden murals in the arcade panels 
lustrating the history of coffee. Start 
ng at 10:55 a.m the 15 shows daily 


ittract audiences totaling 1,300 a day 
weekdays and 1.600 or more on 
When the visi 


onditioned theatre 


veek-ends or holidays 
tor enters the air 
after viewing the murals in the illum- 
nated arches, he has probably started 
to think about a cup of good coffee. 
The first thing that greets him inside 
the darkened theatre is the subtle, per 
vading aroma of coffec 

Behind the Cup’ is a 35mm. ciné 
olor production with sound, four 
reels long, running for 40 minutes 
Hills Bros. were their own producers 

this is their second coffee picture 
They sent Ken Allen, cameraman, to 
San Salvador for four months to take 
the first part of the picture. The au 
LICNnce 1S 


transported by plane to 


Central America where coffee is grown 


A narrator explains the sights and 
the fiesta and street scenes 
of San Salvador which are rendered 
vivid with appropriate music: 
then come the visits to nurseries where 
Oolfece sceds are 


; , . 
planted ; jungics a®rc 


lcared for the young trees. The har 
vesting of the bright red coftec 
herrics” 1s shown, then the picking 
washing drying, inspecting of the 
grcen coffee and the processes of trans 
portation which bring it to the Hills 

Bros. plant in San Francisco 
The audience learns that this city 1s 
one of the three largest coffee recet 
United States, and 


they can’t help but be impressed with 


ing ports in the 


what they sce of the Hills Bros. plant 


where they accompany the narrator 
into the coffee tasting room, watch 
testing 


ontrolled roasting,”’ - more 


ind tasting, the grinding processes 
biending, and finally the packing in 
vacuum cans 

Then the narrator tells and shows 
exactly how coffee should be made so 
that it will taste the way the best coffec 
smells. The factory trip portions were 
taken in the Hills Bros. plant with 
regular employes busy on actual opera 
tions, but such studio portions as 
laboratory and kitchen scenes were 
made in Hollywood, Working closcly 
with Ken Allen was Hills Bros. adver 
C. Wilson. 


tising manager, T 


Visitors to the San Francisco Fair vie 


Sledge hammer technique in industrial pictures gives way 
to animated cartoons. technicolor. humor, indirect salesman- 
ship. and straight good will building. as scores of big-name 
companies make films a focal point of their exhibits at the 


Golden Gate Exposition and the New York World’s Fair. 
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Hills Bros. film in this romantic theatre. 


Dramatic aspects of cottec produc- 
tion are played up; there is little it 
any sclling, except by implication, 
intil the last few shots. Even there it 
is not overdone. Visitors vo away with 
the smell of cotfee in their nostrils 
and a souvenir booklet on the tilm and 


the murals, with ru 


cs and suggestions 
for making coffee. 

National Biscuit Co.'s Mickey's 
Surprise Party” boasts the largest audi 
cnce turnover of any film shown, with 
an attendance at the 15-minute pro 
grams of well over the 100,000 mark 
within four weeks after the opening 
of its Litthe Theatre in the Foods and 
Beverages Building. This Walt Disney 
cartoon—-the first commercial picture 
is probably the 
forerunner of a new era in animated 


produced by Disney 


advertising which may solve the prob 
lem of how to hammer away at. the 
direct selling angle and make ‘cm like 
It. 

We may shed some tears at the sight 
of Disney's carefree characters drafted 
into the business world, but after the 
first shock of sceing them signed uj} 
on National Biscuit or Standard Oil 
payrolls, well probably laugh just as 
hard at their antics in selling cookies 
Or gasoline. 


Vickey and N.B.C. Save the Day 


In the N.B.C. film, Mickey Mouse 
has a birthday. Minnic labors to make 
her best cookies for the party. First 
mishap occurs when a package of pop 
corm gets accidentally spilled into the 
hatter. Minnie doesn't notice this. 
The cookies go into the oven and 
Minnic into the parlor to play the 
piano, She forgets the cookies, Whiffs 
of smoke come from the kitchen 
Minnie gets it—-but only 
when it is too late. Blackened cookies 
yanked out of the oven soon start to 
explode in all directions. Minnie sobs 
her heart out, is inconsolable until 
Mickey has an inspiration, dashes off 
with his friends and returns with an 
National Biscuit Co.'s 
and the party goes on with 


Presently 


armload of 
products 
everybody happy. 

A feature of the continuous 15 
minute program is a short technicolor 
film with Walter O'Keefe. actor and 
radio star, acting as master of cere 
monics and off-stage commentator, 
coaching the actors and making amus 
ing observations on their activities 
Idea is to keep the audience enter 
taincd while the hurried housewives of 
the film get together tempting desserts 
luncheon or cocktail accompaniments 
and Jate suppers with the aid of Na 
tional Biscuit Co. products, and while 
you laugh you Jearn how to do it your 
self 


theatre, crowds are 


drawn by the animated puppet parade 


Outside the 
and huge mural of gay animals de 
signed by Tony Sarg 

The ‘“Pabco Dream House” koda 
crome animated marionette film is 
shown on a raised puppet-size stage 
The 24 seats and standing room are in 
full view of the passers-by who rarely 
fail to be attracted by the whimsical 
figures which look like descendants of 
the gentleman on the cover of Esquire 

The film starts with a marionette 
robin discovering it is Spring and time 
to mate and build a nest. The theme 
is taken up by the “dream house’ 
dolls, who go about their own home 
building through the Pabco dealer, 
who works with the real estate man, 
banker, architect, contractor, to bring 
the little home-making dolls to the 
finale of the finished ‘dream house.” 
The 6” high dolls used in making the 
film were brass-jointed, with lead feet, 
each fitted with a whole series of heads 
for changes of expression. Orville 
Goldner was the director and Asso- 
ciated Exposition Designers the pro- 
ducers of this and other marionette 
films used at the Fair. 

In 40 minutes on a busy Sunday 
afternoon, 456 persons were counted 
watching the Pabco dolls. Officials of 
the Paraffine Cos., Inc. think they are 
getting better results from this film 
than they would from more formal 
productions and one of its chief ad- 
vantages from their point of view is 
that it stops passers-by and brings them 
into their exhibit, 


Dolls Also Sell Prunes. Beds 


“Peter in Pruneland” is made in 
the same way as the “Pabco Dream 
House,’ by the same producers, and 
used by the Prune Growers of the 
state, through their Prune Pro-Ration 
Zone No. 1, to sell prunes. The 
center of the prune exhibit is a 
20” x 30” puppet theatre on a level! 
with. spectator’s eyes, where pictured 
Peter, looking somewhat like a prune, 
goes about his innocent business to 
catchy jingles that appear as superim 
posed subtitles. Here's an example: 

‘Peppy Pete, he steps with vigor and vim 

For prunes are the food that’s moving 

him.” 


It's short and snappy and _ attracts 
children of all ages. 

Another Orville Goldner doll pic- 
ture is “Goldie and the Three Beds.” 
Goldilocks has insomnia and mattress 
trouble. She tries all kinds of beds as 
research agent for the Perfect Sleeper 
Co., finally finds the right mattress. 
Probably there is a future for these 
whimsical animated marionette pic- 
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tures, most of which run for about 15 
minutes, because the most rabid sales- 
man-hater seems to take it from an 
animated doll and like it. 

Addressograph - Multigraph Corp 
filmed the two marionette productions 
they had scheduled for the New York 
Fair and brought the pictures to the 
Golden Gate Exposition so that west- 
erners actually had a preview of the 
eastern show, “Foiling the Villains” 
and “On the Carpet’’ opened in the 
Addressograph-Multigraph exhibit on 
Treasure Island, February 18. The 
little open theatre seats 12 persons 
before the raised stage. In “On the 
Carpet’ business dolls discover how 
the multigraph methods make ‘words, 
lines, pictures, work harder for every 
business,” while in “Foiling the Vil- 
lains’’ personified Error, Waste, Delay 
turn into Accuracy, Economy, Speed, 
the Addressograph way. 


e 


\rmour “Educates” 

‘To yet back to the more orthodox 
professional productions: There is 
Armour & Co.'s ‘Five-Star Show” 
which includes the Star Theatre, seat- 
ing 70, a complete auditorium fully 
equipped for sound and full-size 
movies, where sound pictures of the 
curing and manufacturing processes 
used by the firm will be shown. The 
present production is “The Romance 
of Foods,’’ theme title for the entire 
exhibit which includes a photo-mural 
by Harry Chigeta and huge wax model 
displays of foods. 

The picture opens with a sport 
short, then follows the Armour hams 
from hog farms, through their many 
processes in the Armour plants, to the 
table. There are shots of the beef- 
killing plant, of Armour canning 
processes, and production and distri- 
bution of various meats. It’s a straight 
informative and selling picture with 
the former carrying the latter pretty 
well. 

The same can be said of “‘Crystal- 
ized Energy,’’ the 30-minute Sea Island 
Sugar Co.'s story of sugar, which starts 
off by selling sugar as an energy food, 
shows the highlights of raw sugar pro- 
duction and the entire process of refin- 
ing, with the finale filmed in the Sea 
Island testing kitchen where recipes 
are developed. About 400 persons a 
day watch this sound-track film, orig- 
inally taken in full size and reduced 
to 16mm. 

Aetna Life Affiliated Companies is 
showing its safety educational picture, 
“Learn to Live,” to a daily audience 
of 4,000 persons, at 80 showings a 
day. It is out in the open, can be 
viewed by 50 standing persons, and is 
continuously operated by automatic 


rear projection, as are most of the 
small-size films. “Learn to Live’’ is 
not a selling film; the company name 
appears only on beginning and end 
titles. 

In seven minutes time, in six self- 
contained and spectacular illustrations, 
it gives graphic instruction in safe 
driving and safe walking. It shows 
how to park a car, how to turn at in- 
tersections, how to avoid skidding, how 
to walk on the highway at night, how 
to cross streets, how to pass a car on 
the highway. There is an explanatory 
foreword and safety talk. This film 
was introduced at and approved by 
the International Association of Police 
Chiefs in Toronto last October and 
kept for showing at the San Francisco 
and New York fairs. 

In the exhibitors’ theatre Aetna is 
showing “Bad Master’ and ‘‘Sound- 
ing the Alarm.’’ The former portrays 
the dangers resulting from the care- 
less use of fire with hints on fire pre- 
vention; the latter illustrates how to 
report a fire, the fire department in 
action, and the menace of false alarms. 
The former runs 15 minutes, the latter 
nine minutes. Half a dozen other films 
on safety themes will be shown by this 
company, with the only direct adver- 
tising in the company name. The 
firm's representatives, including seven 
very pretty, uniformed girl attendants, 
do no selling unless the visitor gives 
the cue. 


Fairy Tale Safety Lesson 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., 
also has a safety film, but it is an 
animated cartoon, and humorous, for 
children. Titled "Once Upon a Time,” 
it is a fairy tale. The king of the 
mythical country in the film frowns 
when his people have accidents, smiles 
when they are careful, courteous and 
safe. Driving faults are shown up, 
with their consequences, The one-reel 
cartoon, which runs for ten minutes, 
ends with everybody happy ever after 
in a land where discourtesy and care- 
lessness are vanquished. Sub-titles in 
jingle form elucidate the action. 

In “The Wonder World of Chem- 
istry,’ Du Pont de Nemours illustrates 
the chemical development of everyday 
products. There is no direct selling 
in this 22-minute film, which is shown 
in the cooperative exhibitors’ theatre 
on a rotating schedule with the half 
dozen other firms using the auditori- 
um. 

In the same theatre, General Elec- 
tric sponsors ‘Excursions in Science,” 
1 and 2, and “When You Can Meas- 
ure,” all purely educational, except for 
the G-E monogram on the films and 
poster below the stage announcing 
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More than Twenty 


Motion Pictures Produced by 
The JAM HANDY 


O wgan (uation 


Are Showing Here 


Another of many effective ways to make your 
story live and move in the minds of millions 


' 
©n.yY.w.F 


| The JAM HAN DY Organization 


Slidefilms + Talking Pictures * Sales Conventions * Playlets 
New York, 19 West 44th Street, VAnderbilt6-5290 Detroit, 2900 East Grand Boulevard, MAdison 2450 
Chicago, 35 East Wacker Drive, STAte 6758 Hollywood, 7046 Hollywood Boulevard, HEmpstead 5809 
Dayton, 405 Mutual Home Building, ADams 5208 
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Motors picture and 
tells the story of Diesel engines. “One 


Hundred Years of Baseball’ is just 


inother General 


what the title says and pure entertain 
ment Gseneral Motors advertises its 
name and yood will only. Posters di 


rect the audience to the commercial 
exhibits of the film sponsors, similar 
posters send them from the exhibits 
to the theatre 

The Art of Paper Making” 1s the 
titi C rown-Zcllerbach pla cd on a 
hlm originally called “The Voice of 
Business,’ made by the Hammermill 
Paper Co., of Erie, Pa., for whom Zcl 
lerbach Paper is exclusive distributor 
in the West. The film is educational 
ind shows the process of paper mak 
ing and papers uses. Again there ts 
no direct selling. This picture ts 
shown in the cooperative theatre on 
rotated schedulc 

Weverhacuser & Timber Co., of 
Tacoma, has scheduled a film called 
Trees and Men” for the near future 
and the East Bay Municipal Utility 
District will tell The Story of 
Water There is talk of the Chevro 
let Motor Division of General Motors 
sponsoring a scrics ot pictures in the 
cooperative theatre, but details havi 
not been announced 


Films at the Golden Gate 
International Exposition 


Actna Life Affiliated Cos. of Hartford 

Learn to Live, Sounding the Alarm, 
and “Sentinels of Safety,’ produced by In 
dustratilms, Inc 

Saving Second and “The Bad Mas 
ter,” produced by Castle Films, Inc 

The Truck and the Driver,” produced 
by Welsh Studios 

He Auto Know Better,” “Father's Day 

Home The Family's Night Out,” and 
A Desert Dilemma,” produced by Audio 
Cinema, In 

Bell & Howell Equipment 


\ddressograph-Multigraph Corp. 

Foiling the Villains” and “On the Car 
pet,” produced by Wilding Picture Produc 
trons 

Bell & Howell Equipment 


Armour & Co. 
“Romance ot Food 

ton Holmes Films, Inc 
Bell & Howell Equipment 


produced by Bur 


Crown-Zellerbach Corp. 
The Art of Paper Making 


EK. I. Du Pont de Nemours & Co. 
Wonder World of Chemistry,” pro 
duced by Castle Films, Inc 
Bell & Howell Equipment 
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Metropolitan Life Insurance Co, 
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National Biscuit Co. 

Mickey Surpri Party produce Dy 
Walt Disney Studio and “Around th 
Clock with the Cue produced by Wald 
ne Picture Production 

Bell & Howell Ekquipmen 
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The gentleman with the quizzieal smile is talking to Pete-Roleum and some of hi- 
cousins the extraordinary stringless puppets who are chief actors in’ Petroleum 
Industry Exhibitions. Ineo. film at the New York Fair. 


Films at the New York Fair: 


Films at the New York Fair are the 
“big show” of many of the commercial 
exhibits. Some sponsors have built air 
conditioned theatres in their own 
buildings and exhibit spaces and are 
prgmoting their movies as effectively 
as do the entertainment cinemas with 
placards, photo-murals and other ad- 
vertising devices on the theatre facades 
to draw the attention of the crowds. 
The Fair, too. considers these films as 
an important part of its attractions. 
“Free Movies,” with time and place 
of showing, are listed on the Fair 
circular which is distributed to visitors 
as they enter the gate. 


Most of the films may be classed 
as public relations or good will movies. 
There's very little direct advertising or 
selling done on the World’s Fair 
screens. Sponsors seem to be more in- 
terested in giving the spectators in 
their theatres movies which are enter- 
taining and educational—movies, in 
many cases, in which advertising con- 
sists of no more than mention of the 
name of the sponsoring company or of 
the product. 

Two interesting new movie produc- 
tion techniques are making their bows 
into polite commercial film society at 
the Fair in Chrysler’s three-dimen- 
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Filmosound "‘COMMERCIAL’’ 


is a compact, single-case projector offering the utmost 
in convenience and simplicity of operation for the busy 
salesman. It provides uninterrupted three-quarter-hour 
showings of theater quality in salesroom, showroom, 
hotel room, or moderate-sized auditorium. 


Filmosound ""MASTER”’ is a more powerful projector 
for serving larger audiences. It shows both sound and 
silent films. Has provision for using both a_ public 
address microphone and a phonograph turntable. Has 
powerful amplifier, and 750- 
watt lamp with condenser for 
32% brighter pictures. 


FILMOARC—the most pow- 
erful of 16 mm. projectors 
employs the automatic, elec- 
tric-arc type of illumination 
used by movie theaters. It 
provides such screen bril 
liance and ample sound vol 
ume that it can be used in 
largest auditoriums. 
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That’s Why MOST Exhibitors 
Using Talking Pictures Show Them with 


BELL & HOWELL “Maosoreds 


At both the New York and San Francisco Fairs, Bell & Howell Filmosound 
Projectors are—by far—the predominant choice of exhibitors who use 
16 mm. talking pictures. Aetna Life, Armour, Bethlehem Steel, Coca-Cola, 
Coty, Yale & Towne, and scores of others use Filmosounds. 


Why? Because the show must go on! Because continual use, all day and 
half the night, seven days a week for month after month, is grueling service 
which requires the utmost in projector ruggedness and stamina. Because 
these exhibitors have found that Filmosounds can be relied upon to project 
theater-quality pictures, to deliver clarion-clear sound, and to continue to 


give new-machine performance after months of constant use. 


The same lasting dependability which makes Filmosounds the choice of a 
majority of World’s Fair exhibitors recommends these projectors for your 
use. Whether your need is for small, compact machines for your salesmen 
to carry, or for 16 mm. projectors capable in the largest auditorium, there 
is an ideally suited Bell & Howell model. All are built to the same quality 
and precision standards as the Bell & Howell studio equipment, preferred 
by Hollywood for more than 32 years. Bell & Howell Company, 
Chicago; New York; Hollywood; London. Established 1907. 
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Aetna Casualty & Surety Co. gives Fair visitors painless lessons in safe driving through 


the medium of cartoon films. 


sional film and in the movie sponsored 
by Petroleum Industry Exhibition, Inc. 
The latter combines puppets with the 
“stop-motion” weytig of photog- 
raphy usually used in filming animated 
cartoons. 

The Chrysler film, 35mm., sound, 
is perhaps the biggest movie hit at the 
Fair. Its title, “In Tune with Tomor- 
row,’’ is an appropriate one, for doubt- 
less few visitors at the Fair have ever 
seen a movie of its type: A three- 
dimensional film which must be 
viewed through Polaroid glasses. The 
result is something like the old stere- 
opticon turned into action. 

In fact, it was with two stereoptic 
cameras that the film was shot. The 
cameras act as do the human eyes, each 
registering a different image. Polaroid 
glasses, which are supplied to spec- 
tators as they enter the Chrysler the- 
atre, do for the picture what the brain 
does for the eyes: Translate the two 
superimposed images into one picture 
to give three-dimensional effect. 

Using this new movie technique, 
Chrysler has dramatized the produc- 
tion of Plymouth cars in an amusing 
manner, While Major Bowes is nar- 
rating the process on the sound track, 
the spectator watches various parts of 
the Plymouth car come waltzing and 
shagging in to take their places in 
engine, body, instrument panel, seats 
and chassis. The parts keep time to 
music, adding to the illusion that they 
are animated, Through the glasses the 
action of the movie appears to take 
place above the heads of the audience 
in front of you, and when suddenly a 
spark plug or piston ring shoots out 
and smacks you between the eyes, 
you've mighty brave nerves if you don’t 
jump and let out a slight “ouch”— 
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This is from “The All-Star Driver.” 


even though you know it’s all done 
with spectacles. 

For ‘Pete-Roleum and His Cous- 
ins,”’ also a 35mm. sound movie, Pe- 
troleum Industry Exhibition, Inc., 
which represents 15 oil companies, 
turned to puppets. These, however, 
aren’t ordinary puppets; there are no 
strings to control them. Pete-Roleum 
and his cousins are tiny figures, actual- 
ly four inches high but appearing 
about eight feet tall on the screen, 
composed of flexible armatures and 
rubber skin faces which can assume 
any expression. They all bear a family 
resemblance, their heads being in the 
shape of drops of oil, and were de- 
signed to represent the various prod- 
ucts marketed by the industry. Their 
mames are such descriptive ones as 
“Soapy Sailor,” ‘Stinky Lube,” “High 
Test,” ‘Grease Boy,” “Miss Polish” 
and ‘Miss Suntan Oil.” 

In lieu of strings to control his pup- 
pets, producer Joseph Losey filmed 
“Pete-Roleum and His Cousins” using 
“stop-motion” photography—the tech- 
nique in which each movement of the 
film is broken down into its com- 
ponent parts, filmed and then the 
movement continued. For instance, the 
camera may be stopped 20 times to 
film all of the movements of the lift- 
ing of an arm or the turning of a head. 
It is a laborious process, but in spite 
of that ‘‘Pete-Roleum and His Cous- 
ins” runs along smoothly. 

The film is a fantasy tracing the 
history of oil from the covered wagon 
to today’s streamlined automobiles 
that speed smoothly along on proper 
lubrication, No one who sees “Pete- 
Roleum and His Cousins” could leave 
the Petroleum theatre without a clear 


conception of the vastness of the in- 
dustry, its products, and what they 
have contributed to the world of 1939, 
There’s comedy in the movie in the 
character of ‘Soapy Sailor,” love inter- 
est in the person of ‘Miss Suntan 
Oil.” There’s even a puppet heckler 
who challenges Pete-Roleum to explain 
what happens to the consumer's dollar 
spent on petroleum products. 

Filmed in Technicolor, the movie 
runs for approximately 20 minutes. A 
special musical score was composed by 
Oscar Levant and Hanns Eisler and the 
puppets created by Lou Bunin, who 
learned about the business from Tony 
Sarg. 

‘Pete-Roleum and His Cousins’’ is 
not the only film being shown in the 
Petroleum exhibit. In one corner of 


Debonair Mr. Peanut performs for 
Planters. 


the building an interesting display has 
been built up with slide films to show 
the part petroleum has played in the 
development of six of the country’s 
leading industries: Textiles, printing, 
food canning, shoe making, steel fab- 
rication and other metals industries. 

Each of these subjects is presented 
on three slide films—the first showing 
methods formerly used by the indus- 
try; the second, the manufacturing 
processes of the industry today; and 
third, the part petroleum has played 
in the transformation. In the textile 
sequence, for example, the first slide 
pictures a woman of great grand- 
mother's day at the spinning wheel. 
In direct contrast is the slide that fol- 
lows, a modern textile mill in which 
hundreds of workers and up-to-date 
machinery are busily manufacturing 
thread from raw materials. The third 
slide dramatizes the necessity of oil 
for lubricating the machines and 
keeping them in perfect working or- 
der for mass production. 

Instead of projection onto a screen, 
these slides, 17 in number, are thrown 
on a white wall above explanatory let- 
tered captions. The projection is a 
continuous automatic one with a new 
set of slides going on as soon as one 
has finished, For this, 17 stereopticon 
projectors are used with timing and 
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WHETHER THEY LIVE 


Home of Subscriber Mr. and Mrs. W. D. 
Acker, 1201 Fairview Road, Atlanta, Ga. 


This little lady is just as fussy about the color of that 
front door as she would be about the color of an 
evening frock. Because: It isn’t just any door... it 
is the door of her own home. It isn’t just any color 
it is the exact shade she has in mind. To all who 
enter it must be an advertisement of Good Taste. 


This interest in the tremendous trifles of home life is 
characteristic of certain people. Whether they live in 
big towns or small towns or in-between they are 
Suburbanites at heart. To them LIFE means HOME. 


For 17 years it has been the special job of Better Homes 
& Gardens to reach out and sift out these people 


IN...CITIES, SUBURBS, SMALL TOWNS 


Home of Subscriber Mr. and Mrs. E. A 
Wilson, 102 Lansdowne Ct., Lansdowne, Pa. 


BETTER HOMES & GARDENS 


: rr iain 


caren of thee aoe 


Home of Subscriber Dr. and Mrs. J. H 
Vogel, 224 S. State Street, New Ulm, Minn. 


from the great American mass; to put into word and 
picture their philosophy of suburban living. 

Result? Today you find 1,850,000 such families all 
over America... people who look to Better Homes 
& Gardens as pe book- of-the-month. This is the 
book which they bay so they can spend: to build or 
rebuild; to beautify and glorify; to plan better gar- 
dens, rear better children, serve better foods. 

Here, in a single package, is America’s Biggest Subur- 
ban Home Market...not only the right kind of fam- 
ilies but enough of them to make it your best volume 
market! Meredith Publishing Company, Des Moines. 


BETTER HOMES 
& GARDENS 


REACHING 1,850,000 FAMILIES 
AMERICA’S BIGGEST HOME MARKET 
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“Humanizing” Advertising 
In its movie. 16mm. sound film 
IT] Vell the World, Macfadden 


Publication has set out to tell the 
tory of advertising as it has lowered 
ommodity prices and created employ 
ment through the mass production that 
has resulted from consumer demand 
This story, intermingled with the plot 


of the picture a father 
whose button busine SS 1S voiny on the 
) 


rocks but who refuses to advertise. 


stubborn 


his family 
is emphasized by citing the cases on 


or oOo} tine 


Cspite the persistence ) 
orang vrowing the 

tomobile and canned soup industrics 
lor these citations, Lowell Thomas is 
the narrator 


Ill Tell the World,” was sug 
vested by a George Sokolsky serial. 
The American Way of Life.” which 
ppeared some time ago in Macfad 
len's Liberty. Herbert Crooker of the 
Liberty stati wrote the scenario which 

built around the family mentioned 
bove and developed after the manner 
of M-G-M’s “Judge Hardy’s Family” 
serial 
As an added attraction to its movic 
offering, Patricia Murray, who plays 
the leading ingenue role in the film, 
makes a personal appearance on the 
tage after each showing and relates 
incidents that occurred during the 
filming of the show and side-lights on 
such members of the cast as the Mauch 
twins (Billy and Bobby), Rex, the 
whimsical dog that played with them 
in “Penrod and His Twin Brother’ 
and is also in this picture, and Jed 
Prouty. 


In the movie theatre of its building, 
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1 7 
it and heat, througn the develop 


nent of the steam engine, the dis 
( Ol ic I c¢ nature OF hecat O 
th pre cn j ncethods of '¢ cloy 
nt and manufacture of material 
med for hie onservation 


J-M Promotes Better Homes 


Phi cond film in this” series, 
Ihose Hot Summer Days i mort 
ircet ale film for Johns Manvill 
rock wool insulation. —1s woven around 


lypk “| Ameri in family Trying to 


kcep up its best front on a sweltering 
Summer nicht for the benefit of 
lauvhter's very desirable beau. Third 
ttraction of the Johns Manville the 


tre is “The March of Progress in 
Modern Building Materials’ which. as 
its title suggests, pictorially presents 
the recent advances in methods of 
home building and remodeling made 
porstble by new building materials 
Throuvhout the Johns-Manville ex- 
hibit building six other short movies 
are running as integral parts of vari 
ous displays on the company’s prod- 
ucts. These are shown on small screens 
to standing audiences, and include: A 
film showing how Johns-Manville util 
izes the four minerals, rock wool, 
celite, asphalt and asbestos, to produce 
products for use in both home and in- 
listry’ a presentation of the complete 
line of Johns-Manville insulating ma- 
terials for industrial installation; a film 
on the methods of sound control with 
1-M_ acoustical materials, a movie 
showing methods of home insulation 
with rock wool; a visual interpreta- 
tion of the use of celite: and another 
picture on modern building materials. 
Perhaps one of the most interesting 
adaptations of a movie to the exhibit 
ion of a product is the Yale & Towne 
16mm. film, 
Horsepower Hands.” on 


Manufacturing Co.'s 
Hundred 


materials handling. The section of the 
Yale & Towne exhibit in which this 


picture 1s shown 1s set up to present 


to consumers a_ little-known — story 
out the company’s industrial prod 
cts: Their use in the manutacture of 
h well-known commoditi s auto 
mobiles and refrigerators. T} xhibit 
1 in the Metals Building, ts con 
tructed in the form of a pit. or sunken 
jaye, with the movie cen cy¢ 
cievation in the rear. Inside the pit are 
exhibits of the Yale and Towne prod 
cts, which a narrator point t with 
omments on their uses. Then the filn 
flashes on the screen, as an integratec 
part of the demonstration to yw the 
actual ipplication of Yale & Towne 
products, Film and | roduct demonstra 
tion consume approximat« ly min 
Another Yale & ‘Towne movie 
Home Defense,” ties in dit y with 
the company’s display of lo This 
film. also 16mm., sound, 1s d ited to 
the use of locks. for household safety 
pointing out that many peopl accept 


rather demand——defense in the army 
and navy and defense against racket- 
cers but fail to defend their homes 


and possessions against burglar 


Coty Explains “Air-Spun” 


In its advertising and sales appeal, 
Coty, Inc., puts much emphasis on the 
“air-spun” manufacturing process of 
its face powder. That phrase with Coty 
1; more than just a copy peg for its 
advertising, and this the company sets 
out to tell the visitors to its theatre 
in its 16mm, sound movic, ‘Air-Spun 
Flattery for Your Face.”” The film takes 
one through the Coty laboratories, the 
manufacturing plant, and shows just 
what is meant by the term Atr-spun”’ 
face powder spun many times faster 
than the wind of a cyclone blows in 
order to create a light powder which 
will adhere to the skin. 


Other Coty products come in for 
dramatization, also, for the second 
tilm on the Coty bill, 


Symphonies in 
Fragrance,” is devoted to the manu 
facture of perfume. The spectator 1s 
taken to the different countries from 
which Coty obtains the flowers whosc 
essences are distilled to create exoti 
scents, to the laboratory to get a pl 
ture of the skilled craftsmanship that 
goes into the blending of these per- 
fumes, on through to the p g 
department where final inspection 1s 
given to each bottle of Coty perfume 
before tt goes to the store counters to 
be sold ‘to delight some lady's heart 
On a six by eight foot screen which 
makes up the “‘label’”” on a reproduc- 


tion of a huge Bromo-Seltzer bottle. 
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Emerson Drug Co. is presenting a six- 
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I n uwcd artoo i wut 
O cn litte: radi illy rro iny 
hing Ell shown at the Fan 
Produced by Douglas Leigh as his first 
ymmercial motion picture, it utilizes 
he nique Leigh developed 
tor his Epok animated cartoon signs 
yn Broadway 

Th resentation includes a Goof, 
Newsreel, a Goofy Travalog, and 
icatul ulled Dirty Work it the 
X-Ro. The Gooty Newsreel 

SY SI different subjects 1} 
Gootyv Travalog visits the land o 
How Yo shows a belle doing a 
Hula, ends with a strip teave; then the 
tion voes to Switzerland to show 
how Swiss cheese is vot made Durty 
W ork irtoon burlesque of early 
i¢lodr.ma with Stalwart sam 
Hearti¢ss Harry, and Sorrowful 
Sue irrying the action. Voices are 


three Broadway theater stars: 
Sam Byrd (“Tobacco Road’), Ted 
(Cavalcade of America’) 
ind Charita Bauer (“The Women’) 
Five commercials are woven into 
the presentation in the form of testi 
monials from Tennis Champion Don 
Budge and Golfer Gene Sarazen. 


Health. Wealth and Happiness 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. is 
showing in its theatre at the New 
York Fair the same Technicolor car- 
toon, Once Upon a Time,” that consti- 
tutes a part of its exhibit at the San 
Francis-o Exposition. In addition, there 
are two other Metropolitan movies, 
‘A New Day,” a dramatization of the 
new pneumonia serum, sulphur-pyri 
dine, and “Man Against Microbes,” 
the story of man’s conquest of germs. 
All are good will films, designed to 
improve the health and reduce the 
ieath rate of the country. 

Edgar A, Guest has been master ot 
ceremonies on Household Finance 
Corp.'s radio program for the past six 
years. He is also chief character in the 


movie ‘An Evening with Edgar A 
Guest. which ts showing tn House 
hold's World’s Fair theatre. The 


lo6mm. sound movie is packed with 
human interest appeal, laughs and 
sentiment. The nearest it approaches 
advertising Household Finance Corp 
is Mr. Guest's reading of “It Takes a 
Heap Livin’ in a House to Make 
it Home | In the film, the company 1s 
building good will for itself as an 
institution that makes possible the 
making of a home.’ 

In “Happily Ever After,’ House 
hold Finance Corp. has reversed the 
story book tradition and begun its 
movie plot where the books leave off 
This movie contains no direct adver 


tising of the company as an organiza 
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tion where loans may be obtained 
without embarrassment,” but presents 
its story effectively with the characters 
of a housewife who permits her house 
to run her and the Butterfly who takes 
interest in her bridge club and other 
social activities instead of her house 
and family. Most women, reasons the 
film, want to be neither; they want to 
run their houses intelligently. The 
movie invites the audience to send for 
Household’s budget booklets as 
euide to intelligent household man 
agement 
American Tobacco Co. has used 
three exhibit devices to demonstrate 


the making of Lucky Scrike cigarettes 
One is colorful dioramas around the 
walls of its building to show how 
tobacco is grown. Another is a com 
plete assembly line in which Lucky 
Strikes are manufactured, packaged, 
and sold to visitors. The third is a 
sound movie, “The Story of Lucky 
Strike,’ which takes up the inter 
vening steps in the making of cigar 
cttes: The buying of tobacco at au 
tion, the storing, curing, blending and 
“toasting” processes in the production 
of Lucky Strikes. 

In an ingeniously designed little 
theatre in the ““Man-—His Clothes and 


PARTIAL LIST 
OF PROMINENT 
USERS OF 
DA-LITE SCREENS 


ADDRESSOGRAPH- 
MULTIGRAPH CORP 


AIRWAY ELECTRIC 
APPLIANCE CORP. 


ALLIS CHALMERS MFG. CO. 
AMPRO CORP. 

BELL *% HOWELL CO 
CHICAGO & NORTH- 


DE VRY CORP. 


EASTMAN KODAK CO 
THE FISK TIRE CO. 
GENERAL MOTORS CORP. 


THE GREYHOUND MAN. 
AGEMENT CO. 


HART. SCHAFFNER & 
MARX CO. 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE CO. 


INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS 
MACHINES 


INTERNATIONAL HAR- 
VESTER CO. 


INVESTORS SYNDICATE 
JOHNS-MANVILLE CO. 
JOHNSON WAX CO 
LIBBY, McNEIL & LIBBY 


LUMRER@MEN’S MUTUAL 
CASUALTY CO. 


MODINE MFG. CO 
JOHN MORRELL & CO 


THE PENNSY!IVANIA 
RAILROAD CO. 


SCHULZE BAKING CO 
THE STUDEBAKER CORP 

VICTOR ANIMATOGRAPH 
co 


and the following 


FOREIGN GOVERNMENT 
EXHIBITS 
AT THE NEW YORK 
WORLD'S FAIR 

DENMARK 

FINLAND 

POLAND 

U. S. SOVIET RUSSIA 


DA-LITE 


REURFN H. DONNELLY nd raisir 
CORP. parat 


Chicago 


Modern 


” 
advantages in 


= , “I 


PINOLE 


DA-LITE STANDARD 


WESTERN RAILROAD DA-LITE CHALLENGER \ CHALLENGER 
CHRYSLER CORP. “G8 ag ign. Bas gO ose hor 
/ } ] eg 
COMMONWEALTH EDISON seruina Se | 
co. square +t t keep sur } 
DEERE & CO perfect! TH 


Leading Film Producers 


and Distributors Recommend 


SCREENS 


ROBUCK, INC., Caravel Films, Ine.. 


Film Laboratory, Ine., 


Talking Picture Service, Ine., 
Wilding Picture Productions, Inc., and 
scores of other well known producers 
and distributors of business films use 
and recommend Da-Lite Sereens. Their 
tests and experience have shown that 


Da-Lite Screens have many superior 


picture quality, con- 


venience and reliability. Write for New 


Catalog and recently reduced prices! 


SCREEN CO., 


Inc. 


Dept. 7S, 2723 N. Crawford Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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© This is not a World’s Fair issue. Fair or no Fair, the Editors of ForTUNE have long 
hankered to do a bang-up job on America’s biggest business center, richest market, 


tnost popular resort, financial capital, 


tc., etc. This is ii—the most ambitious issue that 
even FORTUNE has ever published. Its physical total of 230 pages, 100,000 words, 
hundreds of superlative pictures can give you little inkling of the tremendously excit- 


ing journalistic assignment FORTUNE handed itself. For what the Editors have at- 


tempted is to present a man-sized view of the world’s hugest metropolis. 


Raw Material for 
making Americans: 


® Respect. trust, 
® Fortune takes you on a World’s Tour around New York-— 


to Italy, China, Germany, Hungary, Syria, Bohemia and a 


confidence were 


hardly the 
handful of other lands, including the Scandinavian. Shows you words to describe the average New Yorker's feeling towards 


the lives of that 7307 of New York’s populace who are immi- the police a few years back. But Commissioner Valentine has 


grants and their sons and daughters. The occupations and changed all that. These days they’ve got to be good, and they've 6) > 


pleasures that engage them. The problems of poverty and got to be straight. They are, too. In a tour of the world’s big- 


assimilation that heset them. Gives you a vlimpse of the color gest police force (it? s higge 2 by far than Norway’ s army -P 


they add to New York life. Their enriching contributions to FortTUNE takes you to precinct after precinct to see what goes 


\merica-—in business, in industry, in art, in music, not for- on—from bouncing a drunk to arresting a murderer. Outlines 
vetting to mention the many great Americans who are immi- 


some of the myriad jobs the Department has to perform. And 
grants. Tae Mevtinc Por. Fortune for July. Page 73. 


gives you an understanding of why New Yorkers have come to 


admire their NineTEEN THousanp Cops, Page 101. 
What Kind Qf Les Do New Yorkers Live? 


To “Smart” East Side Ivy Leaguers $18.000-a-year means 
a struggle. But knowing West Siders do very nicely on it-—and 
get a lot more out of all that New York offers in the way of 


teres, mecles and eter mamrepstinn Agios. Cane which ileal Eee TI in tates 


then look at their budgets. There’s also a hint on how to live on at work. In the shipping district—the offices, dock=. ship 
$20-a-week, and have fun, too. Tut Metropo.itanites, P. 84. chandler’s stores on South Street. Wall Street. Fulton Fish 


Market. Coffee-redolent: Front Street. The commodity ex- 
changes trading in cotton, sugar, metals, raw silk. The leather 


jobbers of “The Swamp.” The vast wholesale market, between 


| 


Worth and 34th Streets. Then uptown to the entertainment 


, —_ centers. The art dealers of 57th Street. The periodical pub- 
Three Governments _ Besides the city’s own gov- ereeneagte a aks sagninnede: 


; : lishers and advertising agencies surrounding Grand Central. A 
ernment, Mayor LaGuardia pas . 


. must cope with the county BaepEKEeR OF Business in New York. Page 109. 
only one Laguardia: governments. and the her 


ough governments. And on top of all this the New York City 
dog is wagged by the New York State tail. Fortune describes 


Sewed UP tight ;. carmen 


Business. New York’s biggest, 
gambling-est| manufacturing — in- 4 4 
dustry is dominated by two huge 


this cockeyed political set-up. Shows you what manner of man 
LaGuardia is—scholar, business man, showman and astute 
politician. And how this Pericles of New York’s city-state 
transformed one of America’s worst governed cities into one of 
its best. Mayor LaGuarpia’s New York. Page 93. 
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unions that equalize everybody’s 


labor prices—a government blessed 
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price-fixing device no manufacturer is going to yell about. 


: 
But the unions also keep a scissors-grip on the comparatively 


puny manutacturers, who have to smile politely when the 
union accountant arrives (without notice) to examine the books. 


Between them and the orchid-swallowing resident buyers, 


the manufacturers tread a gingerly, headache-ridden path. 


America Comes To SeventH Avenue. Page 122, 


Underneath t all: Why no smokestacks on skyscrapers? 


Why no telephone poles on New York streets? Its all done 
with pipes—over 45.000 miles of them, and nobody knows 
where all of them are. If you scare easily, you won't like to 
know how New York could be made uninhabitable by a few 
hours’ concentrated deviltry. Fortune ferrets beneath the 
sidewalks of New York. UNbER THE AsPHALT. Page 126. 


New York as 
Artists’ Model: 


Fortune brings you a color- 
portfolio of eleven fine paint- 
ings by eleven fine artists — 
paintings that reveal the city’s 
warmth and life and New York- 
ishness. The artists: Sloan. Bel- 
lows. Luks, Schnakenberg, Lee, 
O'Keefe, Coleman, Kantor, 
Hopper, Marsh, Grosz. THE 
Painter’s City. Page 133. 


By George Grosz, 1934, Courtesy of Walker Galleries 


The Factory in the Bedroom: ssanisonites tons 


when you say Brooklyn, yawn when you say Queens. But you 
can't laugh off the fact that Brooklyn and Queens together 


rank with Philadelphia in manufacturing. And nothing to 


yawn about is the peculiar thing that is happening to the 


dollar volume of their heterogeneous business. BroOKLYN 


AND QueENS. Page 145. 


But are the Skyscrapers t00 HIGH? 1, concusion 


the Editors of FortTuNE present you New York in terms of 


four enigmas. First the enigma of the seaport that grew to be 


the capital of U. S. economy. Then the enigma of New York’s 
estimated $6,000.000.000 income. Next the enigma of New 
York’s relationship to the U. S. as a whole, and why its position 
is resented by the interior. Finally, the enigma of the economic 
power New York has lost to Washington. Tuk TrovusLe Wirnt 
New York. Fortune for July. Page 148. 
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AN): HARLE®M: A gay and tragic revue of the capital 


of black culture and New York’s most wretched slum. Page 78. 


THOSE NEW YORK PUBLISHERS: This is the world, 
or thinks it is, of the New York Intellectual. Page 89. 
HEALTH AND HOSPITALS: New York City spends $32 
million a year, has cut its death rate by two-thirds in 70 years. 
$2 1,000,000,000 OF REAL ESTATE: Which means 
everything from soaring Rockefeller Center to moderate cost 
housing in Queens. Page 112. 

MANHATTAN HACKIE: The New York taxi business 
rolls in $35.000.000 a year in fares, over 1.000.000 miles a day. 
To Harry Faber and his fellow hackies it stinks. Page 115. 
X-RAY OF A SKYSCRAPER: At 40 Wall Street the 
elevators travel 4.400 miles a week, to carry a population of 
5.000 people to various points within its 927 feet. Page 116. 
GIRLS, GIRLS, GIRLS, GIRLS, GIRLS: They bring the 


glamour to Broadway but not the profit. Billy Rose got that 


by adding food, liquor, dancing, ummph—and elaborate cost 


accounting. Page 119. 
ABERCROMBIE & FITCH: A shop for sportsmen, where 
harpoon guns, elephant rifles, cocktail shakers, and dog candy 
make the great outdoors habitable for the classes. Page 124. 
VICE: Its not what it used to be. The great empires of 
organized prostitution, gambling and narcotics are broken. 
The free lances now ply their trades 
less profit. Page 48. 

UPPER FIFTH AVENUE: Once the home of the Dollar 
Makers of The Golden Age. Page 80. 

EAST SEVENTIETH STREET: In whose tree-lined 
shade live the men upon whose shoulders the cloaks of The 
Golden Age have fallen. Page 82. 

THE PENNSYLVANIA STATION: Clearing 139,000,000 
passengers a year on their way somewhere else. Page 132. 
TRANSIENT’S NEW YORK: 


delegate. 


, with litthe glamour and 


The life of the convention 
The shopper and sightseer from out of town. The 
hotels, their character and their clientele. Page 10. 
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H >} I ! bras H 
I Hat Co n owds wit 
H Pas i drat Za 
I I cn felt hat 
( | bit fur 
N Z. oO th inula 
1 OCKII into 
M ( ie of the anti 
) lair which are 
) h pon iT i 
Plas N Chocolate Co n 
( ( () e Plante xhibit 
i mui ) hnowimny of 
Koda ror oon 
Mr. Pear ind His Family Tree 
M hy or h cen ced in thi 
l ent movic to show how pea 
encath the ground 
! hn runs tor tp] rox! 
minutes im continuous 
0 Hion, | id to be th first 
Or irtoon = =produced = in 
Rodacl Pro Ped Eshbaugh 
i puoneer in color trtoon work In 
Hollywood. has carried out the hu 


;rous cartoon idea of the movie in 
the colorful and appetizing (for Plant- 
rs peanuts) murals painted on the 
walls of the Planters exhibit space in 
the Foods Building Mr. Peanuut 
ind His Family Tre 


it the Planters San Francisco exhibit 


is also showing 


To plug its eighty-odd stands on the 
Fair grounds. Coca-Cola has made a 
Technicolor silent cartoon, ‘‘Refresh- 
ment the World which 1s 
showing on the screen in its exhibit 
section in the 


Over,” 


Foods building. The 
movie points out that there are Coca 
Cola stands along every avenue emanat 
ing from the trylon and the perisphere 
on the Fair grounds-—-and that Coca 


' 7 , ‘ 
Cola 1s sold all over the world, from 


the North Arctic to South Afri 


Actna Life Afftlliated Cos. is nowing 
Wo safet irtoon films, 16mn 

xhil t 

These two irtoons, entitl: { All 


Star Drivers’ and “It Pays to Dri 
Saf ¢ ire devoted to the subj 

the Actna movies described in the San 
Francisco section of this article: Sate 
All Star Drivers” takes 


occasion to point out Actna’s reduction 


cducation 


In premium rates for polic y holders 


Who driv for a year without an ac 


dent Ihe second film is a humorous 
plea for motorists to stop at inter 
trons Both cartoons are showing 
San Francisco having been spl ( 1 
into other movies on view in Actna 


outdoor cate the re 

In addition to movies, slides are 
being used by many of the exhibitors 
1 onnection with other demonstra 
tions of their products. Mosler Safe 
Co. has set up a projector in one cor 
ner of its exhibit space to present 


Protection on Parade,” a series of 70 
slides, in continuous operations, of rep- 
resentative institutions in which Mos 
ler safes have been installed 

In the Bethlehem Steel exhibit a min 
iature theatre stage has been set up for 
i short skit in which the two characters 
ire marionettes, one representing a 
steel company executive and the other 
a prospect. The marionettes are seated 
in the executive's office as the curtains 
part, “‘talking’’ about the uses of steel. 
As the executive points out to his 
prospect some of these uses, color 
slides are flashed on a small screen in 
the rear for visual presentation of the 
SUOry. 


nearest producer — dealer! 


YOUR SLIDEFILMS 


PROJECTORS 


To be sure of brighter pictures and full protection of your film, 
specify S.V.E. equipment in your sound slidefilm units or for 
silent projection. Broad selection of styles and sizes, from 50 watt 
projectors for contact salesmen to 300 watt units for showings to 
the largest audiences. Write for “How to Show It” and name of 


SOCIETY FOR VISUAL EDUCATION, 


DEPT. 7S, 100 E. OHIO ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 


DESERVE 


INC. 


Miles Laboratories is using sepia 
print slides to show the research and 
production processes that go into the 
making of Alka-Seltzer. And a differ- 
ent use of slide films may be seen 
the Goodall Co.'s exhibit of Palm 
Beach suits. Here in a small exhibit 
space, the manufacturers have made 
vood use of life-size figures wearing 
Palm Beach suits for work, sports and 
evening dress, and to the side of its 


i" 


stave straight sclling talk is flash 


upon i screcn 


Many of the state and foreign pa- 
vilions at the Fair have incorporated 
films as part of their exhibits. In the 
sritish pavilion six films are currently 
showing. In the Danish building there 
is a 30-minute travelogue, a film on 
Denmark's silversmiths, shipyards, The 
Danish Ford plant, the Heering Liqueur 
distillery, fishing, shipyards, and on 
the city of Copenhagen. Finland is 
showing 20 travelogues on the scent 
beauties of its country and Iceland a 
Technicolor movie, “The Beauty of 
Iceland.” 


Films at the New York 
World’s Fair 


Aetna Life Affiliated Co’s of Hartford 
All Star Drivers’ and “It Pays to Play 
Safe,” produced by Ted Eshbaugh Studios, 
Inc 
Victor Animatograph Equipment 


American Chain & Cable Co. 

Color slides showing 16 plants of Amett- 
can Chain & Cable Co 

Color slides on Campbell cutting m4- 
chine. 

Balopticon Equipment 


American Tobacco Co. 
“The Story of Lucky Strike, 
by Jam Handy Picture Service 
Simplex Equipment 


produced 


Arlington Chemical Co. 
Color slides dealing with allergy 
Balopticon Equipment. 


Chrysler Corp. 
“In Tune with Tomorrow, 
Loucks & Norling. 
Motiograph Equipment 


produc j 


The Coca-Cola Co. 

Refreshment the World Over.” pro- 
duced by Jam Handy Picture Service 

Bell & Howell Equipment 


Coty, Ine. 

“Air-Spun Flattery tor Your Face,” anc 
Symphonies in’ Fragrance, 
Loucks & Norling 

Bell & Howell Equipment. 


produce 1 DV 


Emerson Drug Co. 

Animated cartoon burlesque of movie 
theatre program, including a Goofy News- 
reel, a Goofy Travelog and a feature 

Dirty Work at the X-Roads,” all pro- 
duced by Douglas Leigh 

Bell & Howell Equipment. 
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Hart. Schaffner & Marx 


Behind the Se produccd by Cara 
Filn Inc 


Bell & How 


Hou-ehold Finance Corp. 


A Heap O’ Living’ (15 min. version of 
in kvening wi dg A. G ), an 
H ily Ever Aft produced Jar 
j Pict S 

1 Eq | D Li 5 } 


John--Manville Corp. 


Those Hot Summer Days, Progre 
t Modern Building Matc1 S. and Fun 
entals or A st produce | D 
] R¢ 1 In 
Heat an Its Con produced | 
| Filn In 
V1 Ani “ray Equipment, Fla 
Sc n 
\ 1 he itinu on | 
10,000 M i Mineral Hea 
Cold Ss { Its Control 
( t that | f Itself, Celite 
N Root ! ) prodt I 
iN 1 Inc 


Frank H. Lee Hat Co. 


& He well ke ul} cnt 
Macfadden Publications. Ine. 

Ill Tell the World produced by + lay 
Pictures Corp 

Eastman Equiy nt, Eastman Screen. 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. 
Once | pon j Time 
Microbes, producca Dy Audio Productions 
A New Day,” produced by Jam Handy 
Picture Service 
Victor Animatogt Equipment 
Mosler Safe Co. 
Protection Balopticon 
Bausch & Lomb Equipment 


National Biseuit Co. 

Mickey's Surprise Party,” produced by 
Walt Disney Studios, and Around | the 
Clock with the Cues.’ produced by Wild 
ng Picture Productions 

Simplex 
Sound Screen 


Walker W hit 


Equipment 


Petroleum Industry Exhibition. Ine. 
Pete-Roleun { His Cousin pr 
juced by Joseph Losey 
Simplex Equipment 
Stercoptic slide fil: 


ert Y. Richie 


Pianters Nut and Chocolate Co. 
Mr. Peanut and His Family Tree, 


pre 
( by Ted Eshbaugh Studi 
Victor Animatograph Equipment 
Schering Corp. (Saraka) 
The Amazing Recovery f Inbad_ the 
Ailer,” produced | Wilding | ure Pr 
thons 


Kell & Hi well he upment 


Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. 

Hundred Horsepower Hands, 
luced by Herbert Kerkow 

Home Defense.” produced by Willian 
J. Ganz Co 

Bell & Howell Equi 


1939 


and “Man Against 


then tney are only a few hours a weckK 


its 1940 Philco”’ the set 1S ae scribed 


CUE GUARANTEES 
60,000 FOR 1940 


|AND GOES TO THE TIME-NEW YORKER SIZE AUGUST 12] 


CUE’s cireulation is nearing 50.000 today—a significant in- 
crease over its 35.000 of last December. The reason: wider 
recognition of steady editorial improvement, 

This vigorous circulation growth means 60.000 by winter. 
Pherefore. CUE guarantees a 60.000 minimum net paid 
average for 1940 and new rates effective January 1. Adver- 
tisers who take schedules prior to October 15 will be pro- 
tected against these new rates until May 1, 1940: 


1 time 1 tin 4; time 2 time 
1. BACK COVER.......... (4 colors) S20 $7 H0 
(2 colors) HOO no 
2. INSIDE COVERS (and color inserts) 
(4 colors) 650 Ou 
(2 colors) 500 15 
3. TWO COLORS on regular Inside Stock (colors by arrangement with Publisher) 
(Full } ) sO oO rye bed $520 
( page) 110 10 110 100 
4. BLACK AND WHITE.....(Full page) x0) 0 135 10 
( page) iT) 10 0) 20) 
( | ) K5 175 170 15 
( page) ty my) x7 ai) 
(I Rate) () 18 17 1h 


The present basic black-and-white rate of 58-per-page-per- 
thousand remains unchanged. despite the 35% bigger type 
page size effective with the August 12th issue. 

The new page-per-thousand-rates for color are substan- 


tially lower than those now prevailing. 


oop. KEEP. Publisher. 
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Phileo. Continental Can when used with a Philco television 
. 4 c a ‘ ° 
picture receiver without wires, plug-in 
1 } 
Launch New Advertising 
a 7 ae 
Programs This Month 
Philco Radio & 
Philadelphia, will announce its 


ion sets in N. Y. and Los Angeles 


or connection of any kind.” The set 
propcr has “an amazing built-in super 
acrial system No installation! No 
wires of any kind on your roof or 


Fclevision Corn 


around the room.” 


newspaper today through Hutchins Continental Can Co., N. Y.. (BBDO 
cency, Rochester, N. Y, These two same city) will use newspapers of 9 
tic ire ti only one whe re tele pro Citics throughout the country to pul 
crams are being presented, and even liize two jingle contests for Cap 


Scaled beer cans this month and next 
; » heoinning sol hile 
It's a beginning, though, and Philco prize is $1,000; 20 more ar 


$20: and 425 others are $10 cach 


Top 
for the rush if and when it 
rrives. In magazine copy introducing 

* | Sales of Cap Scaled cans in the first 


ready for television when it arrive 


built to receive television sound 


quarter of 1939 were 439 larger than 


in the same period of '38. 
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w EEUWENHOEK wasa pigheaded 
Dutchman. He insisted on trying to 
see what no one else could see . . . on 
finding ways to learn what others 
thought unlearnable. So he made him- 
self the first microscope—and made it 
possible to measure and chart a whole, 
new, teeming world of life! He was the 
first of the microbe hunters! 


A long-neglected void in advertising 
knowledge, attacked in similar spirit, 
has just been filled by this new, dra 
matic, and valuable discovery... 
That Collier’s, Liberty, LIFE, 
and the Saturday Evening Post 
in combination reach a total net 
unduplicated weekly audience 
of 40,100,000 people! 


This fact is revealed in Report No, 2 of 
LIFE’s “Continuing Study of Magazine 
Audicnces”’—a Study initiated because 
of dissatisfaction with current inade 
quacics in assaying the full influence of 
magazines, a force that every business 
man realized was greater than indicated 


by circulation figures. 


Employing the most recently perfected 
research methods, this Study provides 
the first scientific measurement of maga- 
zinc influence, the first accurate estimate 
of how many more people read the four 
great weekly magazines than buy them. 
In doing this, the Study throws open to 
drastic re-examination and realignment 
of opinion the whole subject of evaluat 


ing all media. 


A Vital Discovery 
Revelation of this enormous “packaged” 
weekly audience of 40,100,000 peopl 
constitutes the very latest findings in the 


Study that has rightly been termed “The 


Jury 1, 1959 


Biggest Advertising News in 25 Years.” 


It shows that the four great weekly 
magazines, together, deliver an audience 
every week of more than a third of Amer- 
ica’s total population above the age of 
to vears—an audience that includes at 
least one half of the primary market fon 


advertised voods. 


Furthermore, these magazines concen- 
trate most of thei powel in urban cen- 
ters, where most business is done. They 


provide, at strikingly cconomical cost, 


probably the most inclusive and effective 


means of reaching the active buyers in 


America every sinele week! 


A Significant Trend 


‘That alert advertisers are becoming more 
and more alive to the unique value of 
the four large weeklies, is apparent from 
the increased amount of money adver 


liscrs are investing in this media group. 


Phe trend unquestionably reflects re- 


cent fundamental reconsiderations of 


advertising values—and a more general 
realization of the true, full influence of 
America’s great weeklies on men, on 
women, and on children. 

LIFE is gratified that one important 
factor in effecting this realization is 
the knowledge being brought to light 
and offered for use, in the “Continuing 
Study.” 


Latest Audience Figures revealed by Study— 
showing the number of people who see, open, 
and read part or all of cach issue of the four 
largest weekly magazines: 

Magazine Circulation* Audience 


COLLIER’S . . 2,755,389 15,800,000 
LIBERTY. . . 2,555,450 13,800,000 
LIFE . . . . 2,408,466 18,200,000 
SATEVEPOST . 3,151,938 13,100,000 
Net unduplicated audience, four 
magazines, 40,100,000. 

*Lirst quarter, 1939, publishers’ statements. 
Report No. 2— the complete Study up to 
date—will be promptly sent you if you 


will simply write or telephone for a copy. 
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“Your E-S-S-O Reporter” 


When other account executives in the 
uzency are worrying chicfly about copy 
them«e media selection or art work for 
their respective clicnts, the men who handle 
the Esso Marketers radio program at Mars 
chalk & Pratt, New York, will often be 
found worrying about the weather from 
Maine to Louisiana. For three and a half 


been concerned with the 
onditions of the eastern se 
States 


years now they ve 
daily weather 


tion of the United 


It all comes un- 
ler the heading of an agency ervice to 
Esso Marketers, on behalf of the daily news 
broadcasts of the Esso Reporter 


Four times a day for six days a week the 


Esso Reporter airs five minutes of news 
over 34 stations in Esso Marketers’ terri- 
tory (Me., N. H., Vt., R. 1., Mass., Conn., 
N. Y., N. J., Pa., Del., Md., W. V., Va., 
N. C., 8S. C., Tenn., Ark., and La.). Un 
like most radio programs covering that 


much territory, the Esso Reporter does not 
emanate from a central station. It’s a local 
program on cach of those 34 stations, 

The news, turnished by the local United 
Press bureau, is edited to fit the particular 
area each Esso Reporter reaches. The pro 
gram’s brief commercials are often devoted 
to the plugging of some local event along 
with Esso products, and to local weather 
conditions as attect the use of Esso 
products — gasoline, motor oil, oil burners, 
fuel oil, tires, batteries, etc. 

With 136 different broadcasts going out 
every day for one client, the agency be 
lieves it is doing an outstanding job in 
radio advertising. It told Advertising & 
Selling so in the magazine's 1939 Advertis- 
ing Awards Competition and was presented 
with the medal award “for excellence of 
commercial announcements with special 
reference to Marketers’ institutional 
commercials.” 

Not only is news on the Esso Reporter 
program edited to fit each locality. Com- 
mercial plugs are written from the local 
angle, also: “To synchronize the advantages 
of certain products and services with ap- 


they 


I SSO 


wipe a 


seasons’ and plug them in their 
best sclling months—which differ through- 
out the territory. For instance, when the 
Reporter on station WWL, New Orleans, 
is plugging a light Spring motor oil, the 
WLBZ, Bangor, Me., Reporter might ap- 
propriately talk about Esso oil burners and 
Esso fuel oil. 

The agency has worked out the problem 
of commercials by placing on file in each 
radio station carrying the program some 
2,000 commercials, including product and 


propriate 


happened March 21, the first “‘official’” day 
of Spring. 

Most Esso Reporters had been instructed 
to welcome Spring with appropriate words 
and advice on the use of Esso products for 
Spring weather. But their words would 
have sounded ludicrous to some listeners. 
New Hampshirites and Vermonters awoke 
on that day to find several inches of snow 
on the ground. A late Spring freeze hit 
the Carolinas and Tennessee. The agency 
knew it almost as the peo- 
ple in the tardy Spring localities, wired 
instructions (via Postal Telegraph, another 
Marschalk & Pratt client) to switch to al- 
ternate commercials —and all broadcasts 
went off without a hitch. 

Also marked “Caution” are commercials 
that would be inappropriate to use in case 
of an emergency. And emergencies do arise, 
such as motor accidents, airplane accidents, 
explosions, etc., which would make it in- 
advisable for the reporter to talk about 
certain aspects of motor fuel. In such cases, 
stations omit commercials entirely or sub- 


about soon as 


stitute “stand-by” commercials which have 
been provided. Such programs must not 
close with the Esso Reporter's sign-off 


theme, ‘Happy Motoring.” All changes are 
reported immediately to the agency. 


He is one of 34 local announcers who give Esso news a sectional slant. 


good will plugs. Each week the local Esso 
Reporter receives a schedule of commer- 
cials to be used for the next six days of 
broadcasting. Some of these commercials 
are stamped “Caution” in big red letters, 
which means that they are to be watched 
as subject to change if events during the 
week make a change necessary 

The weather is one subject that often up- 
sets the best laid plans of an Esso Report- 
er’s commercial schedule. That's why Mars- 
chalk & Pratt executives are interested in 
the weather. A typical example of that 


helt? Tastee 
— 
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There's the problem, too, of products and 
services advertised by the Esso Reporter 
which go to complicate the preparation of 
commercials. Esso Marketers have some 
20 different products and as many types of 
services to talk about, not all of which are 
available in all parts of the territory. 

As one ot the objectives of the radio 
campaign when it started out three and a 
half years ago, Esso Marketers listed: ‘To 
publicize local celebrations, shows, conven- 
tions and sports events, both to promote 
touring and to earn good will for the com- 
pany's local representatives."” This the Esso 
Reporter still does, and talking to listeners 
about happenings close to home is one 
thing that makes him popular with the 
radio audience. 

In localities where listeners are likely to 
be interested in motoring to the Rhodo- 
dendron Festival in Asheville (and use Esso 
motor fuel to get there), commercials tie 
in with that event. The same holds true for 
the Memphis Cotton Carnival, the New 
Orleans Mardi Gras, and cherry blossom 
time in Washington. New England wants 
Summer tourists, so the Esso Reporter sug- 
gests vacations in New England to listeners 
along the middle Atlantic seaboard. And 
pleasing to municipal authorities is the fact 
that he always reminds the radio audience 
when license changing time comes around. 
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Since the program has no central point 
of origination, individual contracts and 
time arrangements must be made with each 


station. The agency must be in constant. 


touch with the individual stations to check 
on whether or not programs are hitting par. 
This checking activity is carried on in a 
systematic way. Frequent personal contact 
is made with each station by Curt Peterson, 
head of the Marschalk & Pratt agency's 
radio department. This part of his job 
requires thousands of miles of traveling 
around the territory. 

In addition, all stations carrying the pro- 
gram are required to submit every month 
four recordings of the Esso Reporter spots, 
taken without the knowledge of the local 
Reporter. As further checks, a number of 
Esso Keporter stations are heard daily by 
long distance telephone while the program 
is on the air. Portable radios — new self 
contained units——are also used by agency 
men to keep in close touch with daily 
handling of news and selling messages by 
the various stations 

Surveys have shown that three out of 
four radio listeners rate news broadcasts as 
the best liked and most necessary type of 
radio material. The Esso Reporter has be 
come one of the top ranking news broad- 
ast programs of the East—partly because 
f its “local feeling 

Chis Spring, on. the occasion of adding 
16 stations to the Esso Reporter schedule, 
fsso Marketers toured the territory with a 
road show to merchandise the program to 
local dealers. Some 10,000 dealers saw the 
show, one feature of which was a stag 
presentation of an Esso Re porter broadcast 
Among other things, these dealers were 
told that, in 1938, the sale of Esso, prem 
ium gasoline, was up 28%; that 4,700,000 
radio listeners had identified the Esso Re- 
porter program with sponsor Esso Market- 


ers 


People 

Thurman L. Barnard, George W. Cecil, 
John Hanscl, Paul L. Lewis and Frank L 
Scott, Jr have been clected directors of 
N. W. Ayer & Son 

C. FE. Livingston of Standard Statistics 
Co. will become media director of Ketchum, 
MacLeod & Grove, Pittsburgh, on July 1 

Charles L. Funnell, formerly with M« 
Cann-Erickson, has joined Compton Adver- 
tising, Inc., N. Y., as account executive 

A. J. Welch has joined J. M. Hickerson, 
Inc., N. Y., as vice-president, after 1? years 
as account executive with Lord & Thomas 

W. Abner Freeman has been appointed 
vice-president of M. R. Kopmeyer Co., 
Louisville 

Forrest E. Green has been appointed 
art director of Marvin Green agency, Chi 
ago. He was formerly designer for Match 
Corp. of America, and art director of 
Williams & Bramen agency. 

Gilbert P. Farrar has joined the executive 
staff of Blainc-Thompson, N. Y. He wa 
for many years consulting typographer on 
type for Intertype Corp., American Typ: 
Founders Corp., Conde Nast Publications 
He designed the type for Lovk, True Story 
and the Los Angeles Tme 

Richard L. Scheidker has been named 
manager of the New Orleans office of An- 
fenger Advertising Agency, St. Louis, su 
ceeding Meyer Sacks, who resigned becaus 
f ill health Thomas R. Hopkins 
recently instructor in advertising and mar- 
keting at the University of Illinois, ha: 
joined the Omaha office of Beaumont & 
Homan 

Richard M. Hyde has been appointed art 
lircctor and production manager of th 


Los Angeles office of Gerth-Knollin. H: 
1939 
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was formerly in charge of the creative de- 
partment of Stationers’ Corp. 

James Scheideler, for the past two years 
an account executive in the N. Y. office, 
has been elected vice-president of Tracy- 
Locke-Dawson, 


Account Appointments 
To: Blaker Advertising Agency, N. Y., 
Elizabeth Arden, N. Y., cosmetics, effective 
August 1. Campbell-Lampee, N. Y., 
Stand-Up Tube-Cap Corp., N. Y. 

To: Raymond Levy Organization, Inc., 
N. Y., Jacques Kreisler Mfg. Corp., N. Y., 
tor a complete new line of men’s jewelry 
acCeSSOries Keelor & Stites Co., Cin 
cinnati, Heidelberg Brewing Co., Coving- 
ton, Ky., producers of Student Prince, 


IT'S not TH 


soe M COVERAGE 


Baden and Heirloom beer. 

To: Coolidge Advertising Co., Des 
Moines, lowa Dairy Industry Commission. 
; United States Advertising Corp., To- 
ledo, Anchor-Hocking Glass Corp., Lan- 
caster, Ohio, glass containers, pressed table 
ware, metal and molded closures. ‘es 
Federated Sales Service, Inc., Boston, Trim- 
stik Co., Newton, Mass., garden tool, 

To: Abbott Kimball Co., N. Y., Par- 
tums Chevalier Garde, Inc., for Imra, new 
odorless cosmetic depilatory, Meldrum 


and Fewsmith, Inc., Cleveland, Jackson and 
Perkins Co., Newark, N. Y., largest grow- 
crs of roses in the United States. 

To: William Esty & Co., N. Y., Norwich 
Pharmacal Co., Norwich, N. Y., for Amolin 
powder. 
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Bury power doesn’t always do the job. It’s coverage 


that counts. 


WMC, with five thousand watts, is constantly doing a 
sales job comparable with stations from two to five times 


its power. 
actual facts. 


This statement can be substantiated with 


F or WMC gets out... far, wide, and handsome, to reach 
in its primary daytime area, one of the nation’s richest 
markets of 399,540 radio homes. 


Don't buy mere power. Consider the coverage . . . 
and results. 


NBC 
RED 


emphis 


5,000 WATTS DAY « 1,000 WATTS NIGHT 
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Four Ways to Use Premiums 


to Stimulate Collections 


Some brass-tacks tips on making the payment of bills a little 


less painful to the customer and a little more prompt for 


benefit of the creditor. 


BY FRANK H. 


WAGGONER * 


Kditor Premium Practice, and Associate Editor, SM 


ECAUSE of both government 
and private encouragement of 
installment buying, there is an 
increased necessity for watch- 
ing collections carefully. Such encour- 
agement 15 a product of the times. The 
volume of sales determines the volume 
of production and the entire train of 
or doesn't. When 
more people do not have the moncy 


activity that follows 


with which to pay for what they want, 
sales volume depends upon spreading 
the payments over a series of weeks 
or months, and thus permitting use 
and enjoyment of the product while 
paying for it. 

Most installment plans are made to 
seem “‘easy’ and they are, until the 
days for payment come around. Then 
as the payments run their course, the 
usually the most difficult 
to collect, largely owing to a belief 
that the seller has already received 
more than cost, and can_ therefore 
afford to wait for the balance of his 
profit. That assumption is more of a 
self-satisfying justification for with- 
holding the last payments than any- 
thing else. 

To the aid of concerns selling on 
the installment plan, as well as to those 
carrying open accounts, the use of 
premiums together with the more in- 
expensive advertising specialties has 
been most effectual. They serve as 
preservers of customer good will, 
while acting as powerful magnets that 
attract delinquent payments, or prevent 
delinquency, saving the necessity of 
recourse to methods that too often 
mean the end of business relations. 

There are four principal uses of 
premiums in aid of collections: 

(1) To collect overdue accounts; 

(2) To keep installment payments coming 
in on time; 

(3) To bring in the last few installments 
in a single payment; 

(4) To convert installment contracts into 
closed transactions. 


last ones are 


* This is the eighth of a series of arti- 
cles by Mr. Waggoner. Others appeared in 
the June 15, July 15, August 15, September 
15, and November 15, 1938, and January 
15 and March 15, 1939, issues of SM. 
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Collect Overdue Accounts—Through 
the use of premiums as a means of col- 
lecting overdue accounts, the collection 
department is placed in a new relation 
to the debtor, and the credit manager 
assumes a new relation that awakens a 
reciprocal feeling of good will, rather 
than antagonism. The cost of the 
premium thus used is generally even 
iess than the moncy is worth to the 
creditor, and far less than the probable 
loss of future patronage when it might 
have been salvaged. 

A simple plan used most successfully 
by a leading department store is 
worthy of serving as a model not only 
for other department stores, but to 
thousands of businesses dealing with 
the public. This store had a consider- 
able number of customers who were 
habitually slow in the payment of their 
monthly charge accounts. As _ their 
aggregate volume was important, it 
made necessary tactful handling so as 
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Seymour Smith & Son, Inec., Oakville, 
Conn., establishes the truth of the name 
“Clean Clipper” grass shears by this 
counter display. Strands of tough cord 
dangle from it, which. customers are in- 
vited to snip with the clippers and there- 
by prove for themselves how efficient are 
the shears. Result: “A very heavy sales 
increase.” Advertising is handled by 
Harry Holding, New Haven. 


not to jeopardize that trade. 

Routine procedure failing to im- 
prove conditions, a premium plan was 
put into effect, to all appearances a 
special offer to some one customer, so 
as not seemingly to place a premium 
on delinquency. Some item (the cost 
of which to the store was not in excess 
of what it would be worth to have the 
account paid promptly) was selected, 
and the merchandise manager—not the 
credit manager—-wrote the customer 
stating that he had seen the article in 
stock and thought the customer would 
like to have it, both for itself and as 
an expression of the store's apprecia- 
tion of his or her patronage. 

He would be glad to send it if he 
knew it would be welcome, and if at 
the same time he could have a check 
to cover the amount in arrears, a state- 
ment of which accompanied the letter. 
That plan did more to bring in over- 
due accounts and make warmer friends 
for the store than any other they ever 
used. 


Make Promptness Profitable 


To Keep Installment Payments Up 

Experience has demonstrated that 
the most successful method of keeping 
installment payments coming in regu- 
larly is to announce a premium offer 
at the time the customer makes the 
purchase. Under this plan the receipt 
of the premium at the end of the in- 
stallment period is dependent upon 
all of the payments being made on or 
before their respective due dates. 

In its practical operation the plan 
involves the use of a folder on card 
stock, which is given the customer. 
On the front cover is the name and 
address of the customer, his serial num- 
ber, together with a statement of the 
article or articles purchased, the total 
price, the amount of the installment 
payments and their respective due 
dates. The two inside pages are ruled 
to record the payments and the dates 
when the same were made, while at 
the bottom of each page is a notice to 
see that the last page, or rear cover. 

On that rear cover two or three pre- 
miums are illustrated and described, 
together with a notice that the cus- 
tomer may have any one of them as 
the gift of the store, provided all of 
the installment payments have been 
made not later than their due dates, as 
shown by the entries on the card. 

These folders are in a series of 
three, one featuring premiums offered 
in connection with purchases up to 
$100; a second whose premiums may 
be had by purchasers to the extent of 
$250; and the third for those who 
bought merchandise in excess of $250, 
so as to make the incentive to pay 
promptly proportionate to the amount 
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of the purchase. Some stores maintain 
a display of the premiums and the 
offer is referred to as an additional 
reason why the purchases should be 
made there instead of elsewhere. 

One store adds a feature of real 
merit. As soon as the account is three 
months old, a thumb-cut holder, such 
as savings banks use to hold deposit 
books, is sent to each installment cus- 
tomer who is asked to keep his pay- 
ment folder in it. 

The real purpose of this holder is 
not so much to protect the folder as it 
is to bring to the customer an added 
advantage in making all payments on 
time. The holder carries a notice that 
if the customer is punctual in all of 
his payments, and thereby becomes en- 
titled to any one of the premiums on 
the rear cover of the folder, he will, 
1 addition, be rated by the store as a 
“Class A”’ credit risk, and given a 10% 
special discount on all future purchases 
made within a period of six months. 
That one might be able to qualify 
a “Class A”’ credit risk struck 
sponsive chord in many of that store’s 
customers. 

Many customers thus flattered set 
out to deserve the distinction by punc- 
tual payments, and at no extra cost to 
the store other than that of the holders 
and mailirs them to the customers. 


To Promote Lump Payments 


Anticipating Last Payments—Be- 
cause of the tendency of slowing up 
the last few payments on installment 
accounts, a growing number of con- 
cerns have been using premiums suc- 
cessfully to bring the balance in 
through a single payment. For its 
greatest success some real knowledge 
of the customer’s financial condition is 
required, for the offer must be one that 
he could take up advantageously. 
Hence it is individual, especially in its 
application. The method of operation 
may be illustrated by the practice of 
a manufacturer of building material 
selling direct to the home owner. 

This company sent to each customer 
whose account was more than half paid 
out an attractive circular illustrating in 
colors a beautiful motor robe. Obvi 
ously this offer was made about the 
first of November. The customer was 
told that a robe had been set aside for 
him as a gift from the company, in 
appreciation of his patronage, and that 
it would be sent to him at once if he 
would pay the balance due on the ac 
count by a day named, instead of let 
ting the payments run along until the 
end of the period. 

With the circular was an acceptance 
blank with space for the customer's 
name, address and contract number. 
The entire transaction was handled by 
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mail, and the returns exceeded all ex- 
pectations. There was a direct appeal 
to self-interest. The cost of the robe 
was what the manufacturer was will- 
ing to pay for the money represented 
in the balance of the payments not yet 
due. 

Closing Installment Accounts—It 
has been repeatedly demonstrated that 
it is feasible to convert installment ac- 
counts into closed transactions shortly 
after the account has been opened 
through premium use. It is easier to 
sell certain types of merchandise on 
installment payments even with the 
addition of carrying charges. It is 
possible to use the sum represented by 
the carrying charges to purchase an 
appealing premium and offer it to 
those who will close the account by 
payment in full. In this way the net 
amount of the sale is not reduced. 

That this plan was sound and would 
work was established by a subscription 
book publisher. With the remainder 
of the date when the second payment 


would become due, a handsome circu- 
lar was enclosed, offering a choice of 
a number of really appealing premi- 
ums that the customer might have if 
he would send check to close the ac- 
count. The appeal was heightened by 
the fact that only articles of unques- 
tioned quality were offered. If the 
offer was not accepted that month, the 
next month other premiums were sub- 
stituted, and so on month by month, 
the cost of the proffered premiums 
diminishing proportionately with the 
unpaid balance. 

The company reported that the ac- 
ceptances, month by month, extending 
over a year showed better than 10% 
on each month’s mailing, and that the 
plan resulted in bringing in thousands 
of dollars in advance of their contract 
maturity dates. 

Premium molasses attracts more out- 
standing money than credit depart- 
ment vinegar. The moral is “Sweeten 
up the condi department with premi- 
ums. 
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RADIANT 
With Nowness 


HOTEL FORT 
DEARBORN 


Every room bright and new in furnishings and 
decorations. All public space thoroughly 
modernized. Better service — finer food — with 
rate economy still the feature. 


FOR NEEDED COVERAGE IN 


THE SMALL TOWN MARKET 
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America’s s “Croakeat t Weekly Newspaper \? 
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Ideally Located @ La Salle & Van Buren Sts. 
Opposite LaSalle St. Station 
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Marketing Flashes 


Books at Magazine Prices Again Woo the Mass Market 
Controlled Television Within Department Stores 


Pocket Books 


Europeans buy inexpensive paper 


bound books by the millions, but 


Americans have heretofore preferred 
to spend from $2 


books Several 


up for cloth-bound 
recent attempts to 


market books in. this 


paper-backed 
ountry have flopped, mainly because 
the books selected were too limited in 
appeal, or they were poorly printed 
Comes now Pocket Books. N. Y., 
with an initial list of ten books in 
paper bindings retailing for two bits 
each With 
waterproo! covers, readable type, un- 
titles include such _ best 
sellers as James Hilton’s “Lost Hori 
zon,” Thornton Wilder's “Bridge of 
San Luis Rey,” Thorne Smith’s “Top- 
per. 
Distribution 
some 1,200 bookshops, drug stores, 
newsstands of Metropolitan N. Y. to 
see how the first edition (of 10,000 
copies for each title) strikes the public 
fancy. 


dura-gloss” soil—and 


abridge d 


for the present, is in 


If response is favorable, more 
titles will be added, larger editions 
printed, national distribution secured. 

Robert F. de Graff, head of the firm, 
expects to “open up new frontiers for 
the distribution of literature on a scale 
It has been as- 
sumed that cheap books must be a low 
common denominator to compete with 
the ‘pulp’ and ‘trash’ market and with 
magazine Ss. 


never be fore possible. 


I am convinced that the 
American public wants good and en- 
during books at irresistibly low prices.” 

No novice at publishing for a mass 
market, Mr. de Graff originated Gar- 
den City Publishing Co.’s line of Star 
Dollar Books, of 15,000,000 
copics have been sold. He was also 
president of Blue Ribbon Books. re- 
prints of best sellers for as little as 39 
cents. Resigning from the latter a 
year ago, he has since been investigat- 
ing the possibilities of even lower 
priced books and trying out lists of 


which 


titles on several thousand prospects. 


Multifolder 


The lot of Mortimer the Office Boy 
grows easier day by day. In the June 
1 issue this department described ma- 
chines which eliminate wear and tear 
on his tongue in licking stamps. A 
new device will spare him the fatigue 
of folding ‘letters, and so give him 
more time for learning about the life 
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and loves of Hollywood's pretties, 
Called the ‘Multifolder,” product 
of Multistamp Co., Norfolk, it weighs 
3714 pounds with electric motor at- 
tached, takes up the space of a type- 
writer, Both hand-operated and electric 
models are portable. It “folds any 
weight, texture or finish of paper into 
any of the folds most widely used. 
Stacks folded paper in perfect 
rotation, Has maximum folding 
10 by 16 inches and a 
minimum of 214 by 5 inches. 
Folds 5,600 pieces per hour.” 
Mortimer will probably show this 
item to the boss, because there is a new 
issue of Really Truly Screen Secrets 
out today, and Mortimer has a pile of 
unfolded circulars staring him in the 
face 


capacity of 


Sweet Harmony 

Kroehler Mfg. Co., Chicago furni- 
ture maker, has taken the guess out of 
color-harmonizing in the home with a 
device that enables a buyer to set his 
own miniature stage, duplicating his 
living room. 

Turning dials throws into a shadow 
box a variety of colors. Furniture, 
walls. and floors are controlled sep- 
arately, with seven colors for cach, or 
A_ buyer 
considering a suite of plum colored 


343 possible combinations, 


8 
* 
oe 
- 
¢ 
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STYLE, wy ROU COMFORT Ane 


LITY CONSTRUCTION COSTS HO Mons 


Answering “How will it look at home?” 
is Kroehler’s color-harmonizer. 


furniture, for example, can see exactly 
how it would look in a room with 
cream walls and a light brown floor. 

In effect the color harmonizer moves 
a store display of furniture into one’s 
home and shows how it would blend 
with, or snarl at, the walls and floor 
there. Consequently it is an effective 
sales tool, and also reduces the num- 
ber of dissatisfied purchasers. 


Amoco Fair 

American Oil Co., Baltimore, re- 
cently sent into “Winter quarters” a 
fleet of huge vans which carried a 
“circus” to Amoco dealers in 138 
towns from Maine to Florida. The 
tour lasted from April 12 to the latter 
part of June and brought to thousands 
of dealers a different type sales con- 
vention, 

With all the hurly-burly of a real 
circus——barkers, gaudy paint, blaring 
handbills, pitch games—-fun and sales 
talk was deftly mingled. The vans car- 
ried complete properties, from false 
mustaches to folding platforms. Hotels 
and ballrooms were rented as “‘tents”’ 
and the “showmen’”’ gave their spiels. 
Commercial movies, the company’s Dr. 
Quiz, who paid dollars for answers to 
brain-twisters, and varied side-shows 
featured the “amazing, stupendous, 
colossal exhibit.” A banquet topped 
off the performance. 

Amoco’s “talking car,” built by 
General Motors, which conducts its 
own demonstration—opening doors, 
lifting the hood, standing on two 
wheels, etc., as it explains points of 
lubrication—-was an added attraction 
for consumers and dealers alike. 


Tele-Sales 


Commercial use of television, as 
everybody knows, has been retarded by 
the enormous cost of ‘‘telecasting” for 
any distance. American Television 
Corp., N. Y., proposes to sidestep this 
handicap with telecasts inside depart- 
ment stores, 


A group of department stores is be- 
ing assembled, following successful 
testing of the idea in Bloomingdale’s, 
N. Y., to transmit ‘controlled tele- 
vision” by cable from a studio in the 
store to receiving sets scattered about 
various departments, close to elevators, 
etc. Programs will be in two parts. 

One part, running 20 minutes, will 
be a filmed continuity promoting the 
wares of eight or ten national adver- 
tisers. This is to be paid for on the 
basis of clocked audits of customer cir- 
culation and the number of stores in 
the network. Explains Samuel M. Saltz- 
man, president of the firm, “This per- 
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mits the advertiser to make his appeal 
at the very point where the sale can 
be rung up. The customer is in the 
store, where he may have come to buy 
one item but remains to examine others 
because he is attracted by the miracle 
of television. . . . If there is no regu- 
lar telecasting in the vicinity, the mer- 
chant is in the position of introducing 
the new art to hts community.” 


Remainder of the telecast consists of 


showings of the store’s own merchan- 
dise with live models, displays of 
shoes, clothes, groceries, or whatever. 
During the Blomingdale trials, cus- 
tomers “showed a greater tendency 
than usual to visit the counters where 
televised goods were on sale.” 

American Television Corp. provides 
equipment and engineers to operate it, 
and “‘makes television a reality with- 
out the prolonged experimentation 
and high cost’ of uncontrolled air 
telecasting. 


**__Wherever She Goes” 

A Fine Lady doesn’t need “rings on 
her fingers and bells on her toes” to 
“have music” nowadays. Majestic 
Radio & Television Corp., Chicago, 
provides her with the ‘world’s small- 
est portable radio.” Weighing a trifle 
over three pounds, it measures only 
634, inches high, 514 inches wide, 314 
inches deep. 

Complete with batteries and built- 
in aerial, it is ready to play when 
taken from the leatherette carrying 
case, which has a shoulder strap. ‘‘De- 
spite its miniature appearance,’ says 
William Norins, Majestic gen. s.m., 
“it tunes with exceptional clarity and 
is exceptionally sensitive.” 


Machines and Men 


That nasty old bugaboo “Machines 
rob men of jobs’’ has been paraded 
too long, according to Leighton A. 
Wilkie, president of Continental Ma- 
chines, Inc., Minneapolis. He has 
compiled a chart showing that “more 
than half of the people employed to- 
day are doing jobs that grew out of 
inventions made since 1890.” 

Mr. Wilkie estimates that modern 
machinery gives direct employment to 
814,000 people in the electric power 
industry ; 770,000 in oil and gas; 479,- 
000 in autos; 320,000 in telephones 
and telegraphs; 316,000 in road ma- 
chinery; 187,000 in the movies; 179,- 
000 in the electrical appliance indus- 
try. 

Such comparative newcomers as the 
plastics industry, with 16,000 em- 
ployes; radio, with 48,000; airplanes, 
with 24,000, are just starting to pro- 
vide direct and indirect jobs. Workers 
in 18 new industries draw $5,947,- 
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000,000 annual wages, turn out $24,- 
000,000,000 worth of goods. Of 
course, the indirect influence of these 
young industries is even greater. 

The Village Blacksmith has been 
replaced by an army of workers serving 
the motor car. Which is tough on 
him, but his sons at the filling station 
and in Detroit are thriving. 


Counterfeiters Beware 

Last year $483,000 worth of coun- 
terfeit bills was confiscated by banks 
and the Secret Service. This was only 
a part of the phoneys in circualtion. To 
help liquor dealers from being stung, 
Calvert Distillers Corp., N. Y., is dis- 
tributing a top-of-the-cash-register dis- 


play which shows them how to recog- 
nize fakes. 

A customer sees merely a litho- 
graphed pair of bottles atop the till 
and the message ‘Thank you—Call for 
Calvert.’” On the rear of the display is 
a ten-page booklet that by diagrams 
and text enables a dealer to spot 
“queer’’ bills while ringing up a sale. 

Uncle Sam’s Secret Service checked 
and passed on the copy, and a list of 
SS offices is given together with the 
procedure to follow when counter- 
feiting is suspected. A double page 
spread illustrates each item of the Cal- 
vert line. Altogether, the display 
should be decidedly useful to bars and 
package stores. 


Can you help 


this manufacturer 


solve this sales problem ? 


find a solution. 


which he operates 
it in sufficient quantities. 


and given every 


SALES 


A manufacturer of a product that sells over the counter 
has an important sales problem for which he wishes to 


He has distribution in practically every retail outlet 
that is qualified to handle his product in the territory in 
yet the consumer is not asking for 


This is neither the fault of the product nor its printed 
promotion. ‘The product is an excellent one, well-manu- 
factured, and favorably known. It compares, to splen- 
did advantage, with its competitors—in all respects. 
The manufacturer has ample funds, and will give to a 
man with demonstrated abilities every cooperation in 
increasing the retail demand. 

If you have proven that you can produce results in a 
situation of this type, please write to the address below 
—outlining your experience, your income requirements, 
and your personal qualifications. 

Your reply will be treated in the strictest confidence— 
consideration, 
know of this advertisement. 


Address Box 657 
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Our own employees 
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AFA Convention Highlights 
Who is the largest newspaper advertiser 

Most peopl 
tobacco company, but ac 


in the country? would men 
tion a motor or 


cording to H. W 


Bissell, retail advertising 


manager of Sear Roebuck & Co., that 

ganization has speht approximately $48, 
000,000 in the last five years on newspaper 
whit pac nearly four times as much 
as General Motors, the leading national 
advertiser in the newspapers.” He cre lited 


newspepers with being of tremendous help 
in carryine the Sears retail stores through 
both a depression and a recession and for 
making it possible during a 13-year period 
for the Sears retail stores to outstrip the 
volume done by the mail order division 

William G. Palmer, vice-president of the 
J Walter Thompson Co., 
newspaper advertising executives that some 
rate differentials ranged up to 150% 
whilc in a few instances no differences exist 

between national and local rates. Don 
U. Bridge, advertising director of the New 
York Times, also touched on the subject 
of the differential, suggesting that “news- 
paper men may as well admit that some 
differentials are far too wide. But,” he 
pointed out, “national advertisers and their 
agencies should realize that there are sound 
reasons for a rate differential of reasonable 
proportions and that calculations should be 
on the basis of size of contracts purchased. 
When calculating and evaluating differ- 
entials it seems reasonable to consider that: 
52% of national advertisers use less than 
1,000 lines in one year; 89% use less than 
5,000 lines in one year; 96% use less than 
10,000 lines; 99% use less than 20,000 
lincs: and 99.8% use less than 50,000 lines 
in a year.” 

Mr. Bridge also pointed out to his fellow 
newspaper men that radio, while a com- 
petitor of consequence, is less important 
than newspaper men have indicated. ‘Mail 
advertising, for example, absorbs a much 
larger percentage of the advertiser's dollar 
than is obtained by radio, but no one gets 
high blood-pressure about it.” 

Douglas Taylor, vice-president of the 
Printers’ Ink Publications, submitted a 
series of tables and charts analyzing the 
national mewspaper advertising dollar, 
which showed inadequate insertions by 
most advertisers and concentration in a 
limited number of markets. “No manu- 
facturer would hire a good salesman and 
then tie him hand and foot by insisting 
that he work only two days a week and 
make only four calls a day. But that is 
exactly what the great majority of adver- 
tisers are doing with their advertising. 
When we see as high as 80% of the na- 
tional advertisers im mewspapers actually 
active in less than half of the leading 
cities of the country and yet judging the 
efficacy of advertising by their total sales 
sheets, which is the key of their sales re- 
sults in all cities, it makes one wonder at 
the power of newspaper advertising to 
make a showing at least good enough to 
make it seem at all profitable.” 
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pointed out to 


At the closing session of the convention 
Norman S. Rose, advertising manager of 
the Christian Science Monitor, and treas- 
urer of the Federation, was elected presi- 
dent for the coming year, succeeding 
George M. Slocum, publisher of Automo- 
tive News. Mason Britton, vice-chairman 
of the board, McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., 
was re-elected chairman of the board of 
the Federation. J. A. Welch, advertising 
director of Crowell-Collier, Inc., was 
clected treasurer, succeeding Mr. Rose. 
May O. Vander Pyl, president of Adver 
tising Letter Service, Detroit, was re- 
elected secretary 

John Benson, president of the American 
Association of Advertising Agencies; 
Chester H. Lang, General Electric Co., and 
C. C. Younggreen, executive vice-president 
of Reincke-Ellis-Younggreen & Finn, Chi 
cago, all members of the board of directors, 
resigned those posts and were named to the 
Federation's advisory committee. Edith B. 
Ellsworth of Roche, Williams & Cunnyng- 
ham, Inc., Philadelphia, a retiring vice- 
president, was also named to the advisory 
board. Earle Pearson is the Federation’s 
general manager. 


At the concluding session of the annual 
meeting of the Newspaper Advertising 
Executives Association, held in conjunction 
with the AFA meeting, Forrest R. Geneva, 
advertising director of the Des Moines 
Register && Tribune, was elected president 
of the Association, succeeding Colonel 
Leroy W. Herron, advertising director of 
the Washington Star, who was named a 
director. A silver bowl was presented to 
Colonel Herron in recognition of his two 
years of service as head of the Association. 
C. E. Phillips, advertising director of the 
Rockford (Ill.) Register-Republic, was 
elected vice-president. In addition to 
Colonel Herron, new directors elected 
were William Ellyson Jr., business manager 
of the Richmond (Va.) News-Leader, and 
H. M. McClaskey, advertising director of 
the Louisville Courier-Journal. 


Virginia E. Porter Wins 
Josephine Snapp Award 

At the AFA convention, Senator Arthur 
Capper presented the Josephine Snapp 
Award for the most outstanding contribu- 
tion to advertising by a woman to Virginia 
E. Porter of Libby, McNeill & Libby. 
‘Her entry,” said the jury in selecting the 
work of Miss Porter, “is thoroughly to be 
commended as a soundly planned, bril- 
liantly executed advertising and promo- 
tional campaign, exhibiting a knowledge of 
consumers as well as of products and meet- 
ing the present consumer demand for in- 
formative labeling and factual advertising, 
attractively presented.” Miss Porter is 
known to thousands of housewives as Mary 
Hale Martin, home economics expert for 


Libby. 


Broadcasters Adopt New 
Advertising Code 


Announcment was made at the AFA 
mecting of the sales managers of the Na- 
tional Association of Broadcasters of a new 
code to take effect September 24 covering 
the following ten subjects: Yardstick of 
good taste, broadcasting of controversial 
public discussion, religious, political, news 
and educational broadcasts, propaganda, 
children’s programs, acceptance of com- 
mercial programs and announcements, and 
standards of practice. Under the new code 
the member stations will hold the length of 
commercial copy to the following number 
of minutes and seconds: 


Daytime Nighttime 
15-minute programs ot be 2:30 
30-minute programs 4:30 3:00 
60-minute programs 9:00 6:00 


Southern Newspapers Elect 
A. S. Ochs Association Head 


The election of Adolph Shelby Ochs, 
publisher of the Chattanooga Times, as 
president of the Southern Newspaper Pub- 
lishers Association climaxed the conven- 
tion held in Old Point Comfort, Va., a 
fortnight ago. Mr. Ochs, a nephew of 
the late publisher of the New York Times, 
succeeds John D. Ewing, publisher of the 
Shreveport Times, who was chosen chair- 
man of the association’s board of directors. 

Others elected are Walter C. Johnson, 
of Chattanooga, former treasurer of the 
body, who was named secretary-manager, 
succeeding Cranston Williams. Mr. Wil- 
liams resigned his position to become man- 


Orchids to Newsweek for effectively adapting to its own use the traditional autograph 


book, especially apropos at this sentiment-sodden season of graduation. 


Within its 


leather-bound covers are about 70 autographs of such notables as Senator Capper, 

Jerome Frank, Gene Tunney, Ronald Colman, Bette Davis, B. C. Heacock, president, 

Caterpillar Tractor Co., A. W. Robertson, chairman, Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. 

Co. These, and other signatures well known on the industrial, political, advertising. 

and “human side” fronts, appear below excerpts from letters to Newsweek—black and 
white testimonials to the high quality of its readership. 
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ager of the American Newspaper Pub- 
lishers Association. James E. Chappell of 
the Birmingham News and Age-Herald 
was elected to fill the post of treasurer va- 
cated by Mr. Johnson, 

Five new directors were named by the 
association to serve with the nine who 
were reelected: James L. Knight, of the 
Miami Herald; George C. Biggers, Atlanta 
Journal; Lewis P. Cashman, Vicksburg 
(Miss.) Herald-Post; Talbot Patrick, Golds- 
boro (N. C.) News-Argus; and Enoch 
Brown, Jr., of the Memphis Commercial 


Appeal. 


Newspaper Advertising Up 

All classifications of newspaper adver- 
tising rose during May over the same pe- 
riod of last year, according to Media Rec- 
ords’ analysis of advertising in newspapers 
of 52 cities of the U. S. The largest gain, 
15.7%, was recorded by the financial group. 
Gains made by other classifications were 
as follows: Automotive, up 7.0%; total 
display, up 2.8%; retail, up 2.6%; total 
advertising, 2.2%; department stores. 
1.6% ; general, 1.2%; classified, even with 
May, 1938's level. 

Total advertising in newspapers for the 
period of January through May, 1939, as 
compared with the same months last year, 
was up 0.3%. 


Geo. Backer Buys New York’s 
Oldest Newspaper, the Post 


A controlling interest in the New York 
Post, that city’s oldest newspaper, was sold 
last week to City Councilman George 
Backer, who was elected president and pub- 
lisher to succeed J. David Stern, resigned. 

The Post, formerly the New York 
Evening Post, was founded by Alexander 
Hamilton and his associates in 1801 as an 
organ for the Federalist party. In Decem- 
ber, 1933, Mr. Stern purchased the paper 
from Curtis-Martin Newspapers, Inc. 

No further details of the change were 
announced than that new management 
would involve refinancing New York Post, 
Inc., on a “basis to assure continued de- 
velopment of the newspaper.” At a re- 
organization meeting, these officers besides 
Mr. Backer, were elected: Col. Louis J. 
Kolb, vice-president; Thomas  Finletter, 
secretary and treasurer, with Wesley M. 
Garver as his assistant. Directors are: 
Mr. Backer and his wife, Dorothy Schiff 
Backer, Mr. Stern, James Coveney, Mr. Fin- 
letter, Isaac Gilman, Albert M. Greenfield, 
Alvin Johnson and Ralph Beaver Strass- 
burger. 

Mr. Backer, now 36, is not entirely un- 
familiar with the newspaper business hav- 
ing been a reporter years ago for the old 
New York Globe. But since 1921, when 
he took over management of the real estate 
interests of his father, he has not been con 
nected primarily with the newspaper field 


New Expansion Plan Marks 
Chicago Trib’s 93rd Birthday 

On June 10 the Chicago Tribune com 
pleted its first 92 years and the following 
week executives broke ground for a new 
modern garage east of the Tribune Tower 
which will house and equip 100 trucks and 
cars of the newspaper delivery fleet. The 
new garage will incorporate safety devices 
found in no other garage in the world and 
when completed will add one more to the 
Tribune's long sequence of modern equip- 
ment. 

Since 1929 Col. McCormick and his asso- 
ciates have spent more than six million 
dollars on new black and color presses, 
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satety devices, radio studio and public au- 
ditorium, complete air conditioning, a new 
radio tower and station. 

The new garage, to cost $200,000, will 
be situated on the 300 block on North | 
Water Street only 500 yards from the | 
presses. It will be a brick structure 450 | 
feet long and 79 feet wide. Its modern | 
features include an electric eye system for 
automatic door opening, overhead projec- | 
tion heaters, a house telephone system and | 
a ventilation system for taking carbon 
monoxide fumes out of the building. The 
latter arrangement is unique and was de- 
vised especially for the health and com- 


fort of drivers and garage workers. 


Sometimes it’s the Sea 


that MAKES your * 
convention— o 
The new manag- (AT NO EXTRA COST) 
ing director of You can have a_ successful convention 
the ABC, J. N. purely because of the interesting sessions ° 
S : : you develop. You can make your con- 
Shryock, knows vention more successful with the Tray- 
well the head- more service eagerly fulfilling your every r 
aches of a cir- need. But sometimes, in addition to both 
ailent : | of these factors—it’s the SEA that really e 
culation man- makes 4 convention! There's something 
ager. about the sea that practically guarantees 
big attendance. Why don’t you, the sea, 7 
and we get together? Write today for 
complete information. e 
Chicago Rep.: F. W. Armstrong, 132 W. Monroe St. e 
T ‘ T ‘ | “ ad 
J. N. Shryock New ABC Head | TAKETHEMON A“CRUISE”ASHOREAT 
At a recent meeting of the directors of | Foe TRAYMORE 
the Audit Bureau of Circulations, James | ° 
N. Shryock was elected unanimously to the | € 
° 2 Pi 7 " b | ’ 
managing directorship of the Bureau, ef ON ATLANTIC CITY'S BOARDWALK 
fective September 1. Bennett E.’ Tousley & 
Mr. Shryock is assistant general manager | Gen. Mgr. 
of the Indianapolis News, an office he has | ee e 
held for the past five years. To his new | & 
luties he brings the experience of 23 years 
of newspaper work on the Chicago Dail) eee 


‘in an air-conditioned 


room or apartment 
e 
in PITTSBURGH 
Now Pittsburgh is as cool as a breeze-swept moun- 
tain... if you stop at the Hotel William Penn. More 


than 100 air-conditioned rooms and suites enable you 
to regulate the temperature by the turn of a dial. NO 


increase in rates. 4 air-conditioned restaurants, too. 


OWE WHLLTAM! PENIN 


GERALD P. O'NEILL, General Manager 


“First in Pittsburgh” 


; 37 


<A “A 
Rapiares *®° 


THIS HOTEL 


@ Under the same roof with you 


are the five fine buildings of the 
Terminal the 


development, and 


Union Terminal itself. 


@ Rooms are comfortable, the meals 


are famous. And everyone tries to 


prove we're glad to have you with | 


us. 


Air-conditioned 
restaurants—dancing— 


Men's Cafe. 


eae /.), , 
CLEVELAND 


Acichaie 


DOOR OF 
HOTEL “Sx 
COMMONWEALTH 


A step from the lake and beautiful Lincoln 
Park, where countless outdoor activities en- 
rich vacation months. Golf, tennis, yachting, 
swimming, riding — with such interesting 
sights as the Zoo, bird sanctuary, conser- 
vatory. Elk’s War Memorial just around 
the corner. Accommodations at Hotel 
Commonwealth are superb = service 
flawless -hospitality Se 
genuinely cordial. 


FROM 12. SINGLE 


$3. DOUBLE 


PINE GROVE AT 


DIVERSEY PARKWAY 


News and the Indianapolis News. On 
the former he served as circulation man- 
ager, assistant advertising manager, busi- 


ness manager, and secretary of the corpora- 
tion. He also was secretary and treasurer 
of the City Press and the City News Bu 
rcau in Chicago. 

Mr. Shryock succeeds O. C. Harn, re- 
igned, but who will continue to serve the 
Bureau in advisory capacity, with headquar 
ters in Chicago. 


— INVITES 
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SCRIBERS LIBRARY 


Said Life: “I think you might like to 
meet some of our people, and I know 
our editors would like to meet you . . .” 


Life & Time “Make Friends” 


In the spirit of good friendship, Time 


and Life magazines have invited all their 
subscribers to visit the Time and Life 
Building in New York City out-of- 


towners, during their stay here to see the 
World’s Fair, and New Yorkers, whenever 
the whim strikes them 

one to subscribers 
out of the city, and one to readers within 
New York's boundaries, were mailed re- 
cently opening wide the doors of the build- 
ing in which the two publications orig- 
inate. Sent with the letters was a return 
card requesting that a special invitation be 
sent that reader. 


Two special letters, 


To date, more than 127,000 invitation 
cards have been sent in answer to those 
requests. Said P. I. Prentice, Life vice- 


president, of this reader-reaction, “We 
really only expected replies from our ‘Mr. 
& Mrs.’ subscribers, but never dared hope 
to receive replies from the ‘higher-ups’ of 
large corporations, and of these we have 
had many If interest in this latest 
venture of ours continues at its present 
pace, I don’t quite know how the build- 
ing’s elevators will manage during the 
Summer, because the influx has already be- 
gun.” 


The 26th floor of the Time and Life 
Building (which until May 20th was an 
empty loft and within a week was con- 
verted into a comfortable lounge) has been 
dedicated to giving rest and peace of mind 
to all who come there. 

The editors themselves say in their first 
letter, “Here you will find no dancing girls, 
no exhibits, no breath-taking glimpses of 
the World of Tomorrow Instead, we 
will offer you a warm welcome, a com- 
fortable chair, a good view of the city and 
a place to meet your friends.” 

A similar invitation is now being pre- 
pared by Fortune and Architectural Forum 
to be sent out in a short time. 


Travel Linage of Magazines 
Stimulated by the Two Fairs 


Thirty leading magazines increased their 
editorial linage on travel and transportation 
during the first half year by 36.2%, while 
advertising linage in that classification in- 
creased 7.3%. 


Advertising 


Magaz Editorial Editorial Dollar 
_ Grouy Lines Increase Increase 
W cecklies 139,270 39.0% 12.6% 
Women's 41,275 $5.3 19.1 
Home 58.549 71.2 4.5 
Gencral 20,195 6.2 6.1 
Fashion 64,607 8.8 —9.1 
National Farm 10,332 294.1 16.4 
Ss ‘ Editorial figures from editorial 
nalysis bureau of Lloyd H. Hall Co.; advertising 
res from Publishers’ Information Bureau. 


Media Men 


At the final session of the 34th annual 
convention of the Lithographers National 


Association held recently the following 
officers were elected: E. H. Wadeitz, 
Western Printing & Lithographing Co., 


president; Maurice Saunders, retired execu- 
tive secretary of LNA, re-elected chairman 
of the board; Milton T. Thwaite, of Den- 
nison & Son, Long Island City, vice-presi- 
dent and treasurer; W. Lloyd Maxwell, 
secretary, and Percival Oviatt, general 
counsel. 

Arthur J. Kemp, formerly sales manager 
for the Columbia Pacific Network, has been 
advanced to Pacific Coast sales manager of 
the Columbia Broadcasting System. 


(Below) T. F. 
Mueller, new gen. 
mer. of Newsweek. 


‘7 


(Above) A. ya 
Kemp, now Pacific 
Coast sales mer. 
of CBS. 


Theodore F. Mueller, for the last two 
years business manager of Newsweek, has 
been appointed general manager of the pub- 
lication. In addition to his duties as busi- 
ness manager, Mr. Mueller will supervise 
advertising, circulation and promotion. 

The Employment Committee of the Na- 
tional Newspaper Promotion Association 
is being headed by Lee Tracy, promotion 
manager of the New York World-Tele- 
gram, who will soon announce plans. 

Alfred D. Donnaud has been named New 
Orleans manager for General Outdoor Ad- 
vertising Co., succeeding Lester M. Price, 
who was appointed supervisor of operations 
of the firm's southern district branches. Mr. 
Donnaud was formerly sales manager of 
the company’s St. Louis office. 


Media Notes 


Collier's reports that advertising revenue 
for the first six months of 1939 tops all 
existing records in the magazine's history; 
also that this was the biggest June in Col- 
lier’s history. Circulation is now at an all- 
time high with 2,755,000 Woman's 
Home Companion anticipates a 3,200,000 
net paid circulation during the July-Decem- 
ber, 1939, period . . . The Country Home 
magazine expects a 1,800,000 net paid cir- 
culation in August. 

The August issue of True Story closed 
with a 23% gain in advertising volume 
over the parallel month last year. 
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FOR ANYONE WHO 
IS EVER ASKED TO 
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“Say a few word4... 


OT only public speakers, but business executives, educators and 
professional people will find this work helpful and stimulating. It is 
needed by all who have ideas to express. Here, for the first time, are 


garnered the brightest thoughts of our own day, plus the enduring classics AA SPARKLING 
of all time. It is a source book reflecting modern life and present-day <4 y EPIGRAINS 
problems. No matter how many reference books you have on your A Suites tr Ready Reterance 


shelves, you'll find this one of the most inspiring volumes in your library. 


It's a big book—nearly 700 pages—with a wealth of treasures, indexed 
and classified for easy reference. “te y \\\\ rr 


WEW MATERIAL specially 
arranged tor Public Speakers 


FEAR 


The yellow peril isn’t a race but 
a streak. 


_ SEWELS OF 
ad THOUGHT.. Jo -qented 


VG, Masterpieces of all time. 


“WHERE CAN I 


FIND SENATOR 
VEST'S TRIBUTE 
TO A DOG?” 


WALWELL DROKE 


ablisher 


The world will forgive you for 
being blue, sometimes forgive you 
for being green, but never forgive 
you for being yellow. 


Right here, Sir, 
in the JEWELS OF THOUGHT 


section, along with 


many another oft-quoted masterpiece. 


The one thing worse than a 5,000 Sparklers 
quitter is the man who is afraid to Bright, pointed epigrams such as every speaker likes to weave into his 
begin. talks. Gathered from scores of modern sources and bright minds of an 
earlier era. The majority are found in no other reference book. Arranged 


under 150 headings, such as Advice, Faith, Duty, etc. (See example 


“... WHERE CAN I 
FIND SOMETHING 


CLEVER ON SAFE at left.) 
DRIVING FOR MY 
eonmecanenans : 1187 Anecdotes 
MEETING?” IN DEX Modern stories and old favorites, carefully edited for speaker and writer. 
: - 6 Each carries a point that can be generally applied. Each story is num- 
Absentmindedness—236, 580, 665, bered and an index of more than 500 topics (see example at left) enables 
805, 899, 920, 934, 936, 1013, 1074 you to find quickly a story for any situation. 
Vere tothe Accident—177, 698, 930, 1133, 1165 
Speaker's Desk Book, Madam Accusation—200 Jewels of Thought 


Adaptability—1048 
Advice—94, 157, 186, 191, 199, 252, 
256, 267, 286, 304, 319, pn 53 


636, 665, 697, 699, 818, ° 
Ait Our Risk 
We believe this is the book you have always wanted and needed. But 
DINNER, | NEED don't accept our opinion. Send for The Speaker’s Desk Book today. Go 
SOMETHING t through it page by page. See for yourself how helpful and practical it 
GOOD ON THE is; learn the many ways you can use it. Then, if you 
VALUE OF aren't completely satisfied, we want you to return the 


FRIENDSHIP.” a ee ee M A KW & L L book for full credit or prompt refund. 


mittance with your order. f—~ 
DROKE, Publisher 


( 
1014 N. PENN. ST. © INDIANAPOLIS, IND. ye 


. It's the ONLY reference 


work with this modern classification. 


The classics of all time—masterpieces from which you may wish to borrow 
a sentence or a paragraph. Rare treasure for reading, and for reference. 


*.«.FOR THAT 
TESTIMONIAL 


Here are 63 bright, 
modern references under 


“friendship”. This is only one 


of 150 headings in the Epigram section! 


“... WISH I COULD 
FIND A FUNNY 
STORY FOR OUR 
SALES CONFERENCE, 
BRINGING OUT THE 
POINT THAT THERE'S 
NO SUBSTITUTE FOR 


MAXWELL DROKE, Publisher, 
Dept. SM Indianapolis, Ind. 


Send me, postpaid, a copy of Speaker’s Desk Book. Within 10 days | 
will send $3.85 in full payment, or return the book for credit. 


HARD WORK.” 


NAME 
Overcome soll-concstousneen, 
develop your conversationa 
powers. This book, by the ADDRESS 
Take your pick, Sir, from Head of the Department of 
Wists lot nid ersataanee™, Business English, University of CITY STATE 


Ilinois, is yours free if remit- 
We offer 1187 anecdotes .. . tance accompanies your order 
for Speaker’s Desk Book. 
Money-back guarantee. 


Check here if attaching remittance, entitling you to free copy of book, How to Become 
an Interesting Talker. Money-back guarantee, of course. 
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Horide 


@ Open all year are five fine Collier 
Florida Hotels—leading East Coast, 
West Coast and interior hotels—cater- 
ing to the business man—conveniently 
located for anyone making a trip around 
the state. 


Tampa 


HOTEL TAMPA TERRACE 
HOTEL FLORIDAN 


West Pablo Beach 


HOTEL DIXIE COURT 


Lakeland 


HOTEL LAKELAND TERRACE 


Everglades 


EVERGLADES INN 


COLLIER FLORIDA COAST HUTELS 


Those who make an art of liv- 
ing depend on this world famed 


hotel as the very embodiment 


of gracious service, true refine- 


ment and dignified hospitality. 


Under the Same Management as 


The Gotham The Drake 


WEW YORK CITY CHICAGO 


The Evanshire The Town house 
EVANSTON, ILL LOS ANGELES 
A. S. Kirkeby, Managing Director 


The Blackstone 


MICHIGAN AVENUE - CHICAGO 
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To Steinmetz Hall, in the General Electric Exhibit, go folk from all over the world to 
have the wits seared out of them by the boys who make a business of high-voltage 
research. 


How New York World’s Fair Visitors 
Rate Manufacturers’ Exhibits 
higures in eack group below are percentages of all interviews. 


(Continued from page 26) 


MALE FEMALE TOTAL 


One Multiple Total One Multiple Total One Multiple | Total * 
Visit Visits Visit Visits Visit Visits 


MOST INTERESTING DE- 
MONSTRATION OF A MANU- 
FACTURING PROCESS 
Glass Companies 

Firestone 

Ford 

Du Pont 

General Electric 
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Borden's 

Goodrich 

Continental Baking 

American Tobacco Co. 
&T. 


Swift & Co. 
General Motors 
U. S. Steel 
Coty 

Beechnut 
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Chrysler 1 
Westinghouse 
Petroleum Institute 1 
Budd Mfg. Co. 
All Others 4 


Don’t Know... 3 
None Seen 8 
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MOST INTERESTING DE- 
MONSTRATION OF A HIGH- 
LY TECHNICAL SUBJECT 


General Electric 
A.T. &T. 
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Glass Companies 
Du Pont 
Firestone 

Ford 

Eastman Kodak 


R. C. A. 
General Motors 
Westinghouse 
Chrysler 

U. S. Steel 


Borden's 1 
Goodrich 

Consolidated Edison 

Railroads 

Johns-Manville 


All Others 
Don’t Know 
None Seen 
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SALES MANAGEMENT 


Our Aunt Minnie says definitely that the vases, plates and glasses blown by skilled 
craftsmen right smack in the middle of the glass exhibit are every bit as beautiful as 
the ones for which she paid a fortune in Austria twenty years ago. 


N. Y. Fair Is Great 
Success to Favored 


Commercial Exhibits 
(Continued from page 26) 


while they were outvoted by men on 
the Glass Companies, Du Pont, RCA 
and Westinghouse. Rankings for the 
first ten were: 


Women 


General Electric 
AT & T 
Firestone 
Ford and 

Du Pont 


Men Rank 


General Electric . 1 
Glass Companies Z 
er 2 ae a5 
Du Pont 4 


Firestone .... : Sr ebehie ee saaie ees 
Westinghouse 6....Eastman Kodak 
eee 7....General Motors 
Eastman Kodak 8... .Chrysler 
General Motors. S. 6.1m 

__* oe ee W cstinghouse 


Exhibits Visitors Wish to See 
a Second Time 

The Ross Federal interviewers asked 
Fair visitors, “If you should return to 
the Fair is there any commercial ex- 
hibit you would like to see a second 
time?’ 

“Yes,” said 20% of those who had 
just completed their first visit, and 
38% of the others, or a total of 58%. 
These responses indicate that the Fair 
“grows” on people—the more they get 
the more they want. 

The largest number of votes went 
to these manufacturers’ exhibits: 


Men Women 

Te T All 
General Motors . 42.5 51.7 47.1 
General Electric ... 10.9 3.8 7.3 
JuLy 1, 1939 


Men Women 


Yo Yo All 
Glass Companics 7.0 5 ge 7 
Ford . 9.1 4.8 6.4 
A T&T 7.0 » 6.2 
Railroads 6.3 4.4 5.4 
Eastman Kodak 5.3 $1 5.2 
Firestonc¢ 4.2 2.1 5.) 
Du Pont 5.5 1.0 4:3 
Westinghouse 2:5 1.4 1.9 
Goodrich LJ] 1.7 1.4 
Borden 1.4 1.4 1.4 
RCA 2:3 3 1.4 
Chrysler 1.1 1.4 tz 


The Most Interesting Film 

of the Fair 

“Who Sponscred the Most Interest 
ing Film That You Saw?” 

Half of the Fair visitors had seen 
no film (57.5% of those seeing the 
Fair for the first time, and 44.5% of 
those who had been there more than 
once) and another 15% didn’t know. 
This left only 35% who could answer 
this question. 

The Chrysler-Plymouth three-dim- 
ensional movie had a clear lead among 
the visitors. 


Men Women 


% Ve All 
1. Chrysler 13.0 10.6 11.8 
2. Eastman Kodak .. 7.2 7.0 7.1 
4. RCA (television) 4.6 2.4 3.5 
4. National Biscuit.. 2.8 2.6 zy 
5. Petroleum 
Companies 1.8 2.0 1.9 
6. Johns-Manvill 4 ba 1.0 
7. Macfadden 
(Liberty ) 8 - 8 
g Coty 2 i.2 
9 Westinghouse 6 6 6 
10. U. S. Steel ] 
10. Yale & Towne 
10. Railroad ; i od 4 
10. A T & I 6 4 
Don’t know 14 14.7 14.7 
None scen 18.4 72.6 50,3 


TUN 
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“THE WORLD'S 
GREATEST 
HOTEL” 


fronts the blue waters of Lake 
Michigan, on beautiful Mich- 
igan Boulevard. It is ideally 
accessible to Chicago's busi- 
ness district; and to that pro- 
fusion of wonders—industrial, 
cultural, educational, and 
entertainment—for which 
Chicago is so justly famous. 
The service is planned with 
care and discrimination. 


OTTO K. EITEL, 


Managing Director 


CHICAGO 
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“Business is lousy! 
So what? 


So maybe the advertising business 
needs better men! Fewer ‘boy scouts” 
and more veterans of the copy-front. 
Men who, like Abednego, have come 
through the fiery furnace with every 


whisker intact. 


Men like this triple-threat who is copy- 
chief, writer of theme-songs and key- 
copy, and personable contact-man, all 
in the one package. A man who needs 
no wet-nursing, who doesn't reach for 
the crying-towel when one of his head- 
line-gems bites the dust. 


A man who is 6 feet and 200 pounds 
of drive, mental and physical, accus- 
tomed to the thick of battle, and whose 
tunic is already bright with medals, 
but who considers the past but a 
promise of the future. His reasons for 


considering a move are valid. 


A. R. Hahn, Managing Editor 
SALES MANAGEMENT 
420 Lexington Avenue 

New York 


TE Suiseth Dodi nes 
Aeton Paci Redinoinh 


DEVELOP NEW ACCOUNTS WITH 


oS 
BROWN & BIGELOW 
CRemem brance Advertising 


ADVERTISERS 


UOd ATZAISNIDXI GIVNLIVIN AVA 


ST.PAUL, MINN. 


AVAILABLE 


SALES ADVERTISING EXECUTIVE— 
Age 41. Credited with two major na- 
tional successes in diverse fields. Experi- 
ence and ability outstanding. Prefer ad- 
vertised package goods or specialty, 
Available on salary plus basis. Reply 
Box 656, SALES MANAGEMENT, 420 


 MEEP COOL! 


“(Mayfair 


ST. LOUIS 


ALL ROOMS AIR-CONDITIONED *3°9° UP 
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” SALES MANAGER S 


@ Lexington Avenue, New York, N. Y. 3s 


Booklets reviewed below are free unless 
otherwise specified, and available either 
through this office or direct from the 


publishers. In addressing this office 
please use a separate letterhead for each 
booklet requested, to facilitate handling. 
The address is Sates MANAGEMENT 
Readers’ Service Bureau, 420 Lexington 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Courier-Journal Gives Data 
on Louisville-Kentuckiana 


For a factual survey of the Louisville, 
Ky., trade territory, the second annual issue 
of “Kentuckiana, Its Possibilities,” is now 
available to advertisers and their agencies 
Just off the press, this study covers the 
city of Louisville, the Louisville metro- 
politan area, the territory within a 50-mile 
radius of Louisville, the state of Kentucky, 
and the Kentuckiana Area which embraces 
105 Kentucky counties and 19 counties in 
southern Indiana. A complete breakdown 
|of all data is given by counties so that sec- 
tional studies of the market may be made 
where desired 

This study is one of the most completely 
factual and well organized metropolitan 
market surveys to reach this observation 
post, and is noteworthy for its policy of 
| providing in this volume only data on the 
market and its buying power—nary a word 
on the circulation or linage of the Louis- 
ville Courier-Journal and Times. 

Data for Louisville and the metropolitan 
area are condensed on one page of the 24- 
page book, with population, sales, buying 
power and similar data for the city and the 
metropolitan area, and a ten-year record of 
banking, utility connections and consump- 
tion, building statistics, a six-year record 
of traffic statistics. This is preceded by a 
general introduction on business conditions 
and the character of the city. The remain- 
ing pages are devoted to statistical data by 
areas and counties. The first four columns 
summarize the data’ for (1) 50-mile radius, 
| (2) Kentucky, (3) Indiana Counties, (4) 


| Kentuckiana 
| The remaining 124 columns give iden- 


tical data for the counties, in alphabetical 
order, with 50 factors detailing population, 
agriculture, industry, wholesale and _ retail 
sales, living standards (income tax, tele- 
phones, wired and radio homes, auto regis- 
trations and sales, bank deposits), and buy- 
ing power. SM’s 1939 Survey of Buying 
Power indices are among the factors used. 
Every sales organization operating in this 
| market should find the study invaluable. 
| Requests to John H. Hoagland, Courier- 
Journal and Times, Louisville, Ky. 


_ANPA Shows How to Use 


Small Space Profitably 


| On the heels of the Blue Book, reported 

in this column last issue, comes “Big Busi- 
| ness from Small Ads,” a symposium on the 
porasersomagg of small space in newspaper 
| 


advertising, from the Bureau of Advertis- 
ing, American Newspaper Publishers Asso- 
ciation. It is a 42-page study, relating the 
| experiences of 17 advertisers in increasing 
| sales, opening new markets, stepping up 


distribution, introducing new products, and 
accomplishing other merchandising tasks 
through small space. In describing each 
advertiser's experience, the book reproduces 
a typical ad in actual size, outlines the 
schedule employed and the results dis- 
played, and presents a statement from the 
advertiser or agency regarding the effective- 
ness of the space used. 

Almost every important advertising clas- 
sification is represented in the study. 
Among the products included are: Gilbey’s 
Spey-Royal scotch, State of Maine potatoes, 
Richfield gasoline, Oakite, Hudson automo- 
biles, Hartley’s marmalade, Salada tea, Cuti- 
cura, and Gorton’s codfish. The study is 
a specific for those firms which hesitate to 
use newspaper space in national advertising 
because budgets forbid large space, smash- 
ing campaigns. Here, emphasis is on con- 
tinuity and a compelling message ably pre- 
sented in small space, at corresponding 
rates. Bound in boards, handsomely printed, 
the book deserves wide and serious atten- 
tion. Initial distribution limited. Requests 
from sales and advertising executives, to 
George Benneyan, Bureau of Advertising, 
A.N.P.A., 370 Lexington Ave., New York. 


Knoxville Market Data 


The recently published “Industrial and 
Commercial Survey’ of Knoxville, Tenn., 
prepared by the Chamber of Commerce, 
should be valuable to sales executives who 
(1) are interested in getting facts relating 
to sales in that market, or (2) are consider- 
ing location of main or branch manufac- 
turing plants. In 29 sections, covering every 
phase of location, buying power, trade, 
manufacturing, labor and materials for in- 
dustry, transportation, financial service, the 
study is a most complete and splendidly 
organized and indexed presentation. Write 
F. A. Roberts, Knoxville Chamber of Com- 


merce, Knoxville, Tenn 


Recent Important Market 
Studies Now Available 


"New Information About St. Louis’ 
(1939 and the 19th editon) gives concise 
market data on “The Billionarea,”” with de- 
tailed accounting of all newspaper linage 
published in the city, and comparative cir- 
culation statistics. Requests to George Bur- 
bach, the Post-Dispatch, St. Louis, Mo. 

* * # 


"The Detroit Market and Its Home News- 
paper, The Detroit News’’—a 24-page, full 
color maps and charts, analysis of buying 
power, wholesale and retail outlets, and 
newspaper circulation and advertising in 
this fourth largest city market. Includes an 
interesting survey made among automobile 
dealers in a 25-mile radius as to the prefer- 
ence of these dealers for newspapers, radio, 
magazines and billboards as advertising 
media. Requests to J. Albert, Detroit 
News, Detroit, Mich. 

x ¥ * 

"Strathmore Staple Papers” is a folder 
which should be in the files of executives 
who take personal interest in the character 
of the direct mail and printed promotion 
material going out over their company 
names. Sampled in all color combinations 
are the four well known staple papers— 
Strathmore Bond, Text, Cover and Fairfield 

-which this house presents as its finest 
offering for quality at a price. A total ot 
43 colors, plus black and white, in all pop- 
ular surfaces, textures and formations, in 
wide spread of sizes and weights. Matching 
envelopes are also sampled. Requests to Cy 
Norton, Strathmore Paper Co., West 
Springfield, Mass. 
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a) 


a) 


Classified Rates: 


PERSONAL SERVICE AND 


Cash Basis Only. Remittance Must Accompany Order. 
50c a line of seven words, minimum $3.00. No display. 


SUPPLIES 


ADVERTISING AGENCIES 

Sell your product through agents, mail order. 
Resultful classified and display advertising planned, 
prepared and placed in all out of town newspapers, 
magazines at publishers’ rates. Advertisements written 
free. Snappy layout sketch your inch advertisement 
$1. Martin a Agency, 171H Madison 
Ave., New York. N is 


EXEC ‘UTIVES WANTED 
SALARIED POSITIONS 


$2,500 to $25,000 


! 


This thoroughly organized advertising service of | 
29 years’ recognized standing and reputation, Car- | 


ries on preliminary negotiations for positions of | 


the caliber indicated above, through a procedure 
individualized to each client's personal require- 
ments. Several weeks are required to negotiate and 
each individual must finance the moderate cost of 
his own campaign. Retaining fee protected by re- 
fund provision as stipulated in our agreement 
Identity is covered and, if employed, present posi 
tion protected. If your salary has been $2,500 or 
more, send only name and address for details. B 
W. BIXBY, Inc, 118 Delward Bldg., Buffalo, N.Y. 


| 


TO THE MAN OF EXPERIENCE. $2,400 yearly | 


and up, seeking a new connection, but who wishes 
to protect, beyond question, his identity and pres- 
ent position, this service, established 1927, offers a 
plan especially geared to present day conditions 
Of equal pertinence is our alternate plan for the 
man, now unemployed, who wants to locate the 
quickest market for his services. Send name and 
address only for particulars. J. T. Jennings, P. O 
Box 161. Taylor Place, Short Beach, Connecticut 


EXECUTIVE POSITIONS—The Executive Bu- 
reau's personalized advertising service offers a digni 


fied, practical and confidential procedure to salaried | 


executives of outstanding ability to complete the im 
portant first-stage negotiations for the higher salar 


ied positions. The low cost of each campaign is | 


financed and controlled by the client in a fair con 
tract agreement. Identity held in scrupulous confi 
dence. If your qualifications can meet exacting re 
quirements, your name and address will bring 
details. The Executive Bureau, 700 Plymouth Build 
ing, Minneapolis, Minnesota 
FILM PROJECTORS FOR SALE 

FOR SALE: Bargain. Two 35MM. Sound Movie 
Projectors. 1000 watt Projector Lamp, Photo Cell 
Lamp, 1000 Foot Film Magazine. 110 to 125 Volt 
Write for Details. Box 658, SALES MANAGEMENT, 
420 Lexington Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


INDUSTRIAL LINES WANTED 


PRODUCTIVE SALES REPRESENTATION 

Energetic sales producer with ten years experience 
cailing on industrial trade desires to represent re- 
liable manufacturer on commission basis in Chicago 
territory. 

Has good following in industrial field and can 
assure manufacturer type of representation he is 
looking for. References furnished as to character 
and ability. Reply, Box 638 SALES MANAGEMENT, 
420 Lexington Ave., New York, N. Y 


CHICAGO MANUFACTURERS’ AGENT 
Experienced sales representative and graduate en 
gincer with twenty years’ sales and manufacturing 
experience wants to represent, on exclusive basis, 
established manufacturer of a mechanical product 
that requires high grade representation. Can show 
a record of accomplishment and give highest refer 
ences. Box 655, SALES MANAGEMENT, 420 Lexing 
ton Avenuc, New York, 


L INES S WANTED 


THE FOLLOWING SALESMEN AND/OR 
sales organizations have filed with SALES MANAGE 
MENT bids for new or additional products to be 
sold in the territory designated. Manufacturers in 
terested in establishing contact with any of these 
sales representatives should mention the key-number 
at the beginning of the advertisement. This depart 
ment is conducted solely as a service and SALES 
MANAGEMENT cannot guarantee the integrity of any 
of the individuals or firms represented in this list 
To the best of our knowledge they are reliable 
Address: READERS SERVICE DEPT., 420 Lexing 
ton Ave., New York City, N. Y. 


| 
' 


LINES WANTED (Continued) | 


Ag-32. Territory: Ia., Wisc., Minn., hdqrs., Minne- | 
apolis. Wants machinery or supplies selling to | 
feed, flour & soy bean trades 

Ag-33. Territory: Eastern & western Canada, hdars., | 
Toronto. Wants automotive & hardware supplies. 
Ag-34. Territory: Mich., Ind., O., Ill., Ky., hdars., 
Detroit. Wants any specialty selling to builders of 
moderate-priced homes 


Ag-35: ‘Territory: Baltimore, Philadelphia, Dist. 
of Columbia, hdqrs., Lansdowne, Pa. Wants drug 
store item with repeat possibilities, no novelties. 
Ag-36: Territory: Pa., N. J., Del., Md., D. of 
C., Va., hdqrs., Philadelphia. Wants additional line 
selling to stationery, gift or drug trades. 

Ag-37:_ Territory: Chicago, N. Ill, hdqrs., that 
city. Wants products selling to industrials. See 
Box 638. 

Ag-38: Territory: New England, hdqrs., Boston. 
Wants pork products, provisions and canned meats 
selling to jobbers and retail trades. 

Ag-40: Territory: New England, New York City | 
and state, N. J.; hdqrs., New York City. Wants 
products adaptable high school science and English 
students and teachers 

Ag-41: Territory: New York City and 50 mile 
radius, hdqrs., New York City. Wants one additional 
general merchandise line selling through chain and 
wholesale outlets. See Box 642 

Ag-42: Territory: Denver and West, hdqrs., Denver. 
Wants oils. automobile accessories, rubber. 

Ag-44: Territory: New England or Eastern sea- 
board, hdars., Winchester, Mass. Wants any meri- 
torious product. 

Ag-45: Territory: Metropolitan N. Y., hdqrs., N. 
Y. Wants several low-priced, non-competitive, re- 
sale specialty products or printing selling to retailers, 
jobbers. 


Ag-46: Territory: Philadelphia trading area and 
N. J. from Trenton south, hdqrs., Philadelphia. 
Wants worthy products for beauty shops. 


Ag-47: Territory: Tex., La., hdqrs., Houston, Wants 
such lines as low-price electrical appliances, novel- 
ties, decorated metalware, artware, selling either | 
through jobber or direct to drug-variety-department 
chain stores. 

Ag-48: Territory: Oakland, Cal., and territory within 
150-mile radius of that city, hdqrs., same city. Wants 
repeat lines to grocery trade and those selling to 
florists, nurseries. 

Ag-49: Territory National. or New York metro 
olitan area, hdqrs., New York. Established mar- 
Cee company wants automotive products selling 
to jobbers; 
Ag-50: Territory: Wisconsin, hdqrs., Milwaukee 
Wants building specialties which work in conjunc- 
tion with an ornamental, miscellaneous, and struc 
tural steel shop 


also industrial products 


Ag-51: Territory: Fla., or S. E. states. Wants build 
ing materials selling to jobbers and contractors 
Ag-52: Territory Cal., hdqrs., Glendale. Wants 


lines selling to packaging trade, particularly con 
tainers with re-use appeal to consumers 


PHOTO AD-CARDS 


SUMMER SLUMP 

Go after ¢ modern way by using our | 
PHOTO AD "ARDS Economical and very prof 
itable t Samples and prices on request 
GRAPHIC ARTS PHOTO SERVICE, HAMILTON 
OHIO 


BEAT eige 
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POSITIONS WANTED 


SALES MANAGER: 9 YEARS SUCCESSFUL SALES 


management background in heating and winter air 


conditioning, preceded by six years of sales and en 
gineering. Likes men and men like him. 4 mar 
ried. Gentile, university graduate, available at on 


Qualified to assume complete charge of dealer-dis 
tributor sales program, merchandising, and advert: 
ing. P. O. Box 653, SALES MANAGEMENT, 420 
Lexington Avenue, N. Y 


QUALIFIED SALES AND PROMOTION MAN 
ager seeks new manufacturing connection. Good 
record in industrial, wholesale and retail merchan 
dising. Present employed. Box 652, SALES MAN 
AGEMENT, 420 Lexington Avenue, New York, N. Y 


POSITIONS WANTED (Continued) 


Available - - - - 
Successful Executive 


Profess tangible background and irrefutable experi- 
ence. Successful in planning, organizing and direct- 
ing sales campaigns, conducting meetings and inspir- 
ing salesmen. Sales and Merchandising background 
afirm ability to create and develop practical ideas; 
sane business judgment; ability to speak before 
groups; and direct thru experience public relations 
effectively. Enjoy pleasing personality, appearance 
and excellent health. A super salesman, with the 
knack of making good salesmen out of others. A 
Christian, Methodist by birth, married and 42 years 
old. Available immediately, desire opportunity where 
I can permanently establish myself and where real 
earnings and future will come thru combination of 
fair salary and bonus, based on results. Box 654, 
SALES MANAGEMENT, 420 Lexington Ave., New 
York City. 


REPRESENTATION WANTED 


THE FOLLOWING MANUFACTURERS HAVE 
filed with SALES MANAGEMENT bids for sales rep- 
resentation in the territory or territories described, 
for lines designated. Sales agents interested in estab- 
lishing contact with any of these manufacturers 
should mention the key-number at the beginning of 
the advertisements. This department is conducted 
solely as a service and SALES MANAGEMENT Can- 
not guarantee the integrity of any of the individuals 
or firms represented in this list. To the best of our 
knowledge they are reliable. Address: READERS 
SERVICE DEPT., 420 Lexington Ave., New York 
City, N. Y. ~ 


Mf-13: Product: Patented air circulating & cool- 
ing units. Territory open: Northern Cal., Ore., 
Wash., Rocky Mt. states including Denver, Col. 
Mf-14: Product: Service baskets and strollers for self- 
service or wholesale groceries; utility baskets and 
housewares for department, hardware, sporting goods 
and drug stores. Territory open: Cal., Fla., Minn., 
western Pa. 

Mf-15: Product: Ladies’ hosiery selling to retailers. 
Territory open: Southern, southwestern & mid-west- 
ern states. 

Mf-16: Product: Heating specialties, high-low-pres 
sure. Territory open: Memphis, New Orleans,Tampa, 
Kans., Mont., Omaha. 

Mf-17: Product: White shoe cleaner. 
open: National. 

Mf-18: Product: Paint & varnish selling to hard- 
ware, lumber & auto accessory accounts. Territory 
open: N. M., western Tex., Idaho, Nev., western 
Cal. 

Mf-19: Product: Beverage cooling equipment. Ter- 
ritory open: Denver & West, S. E. states, including 
Tex. and Okla. 

Mf-21: Product: Coffee brewers. Territory open: 
S. E. states, including Atlanta, Ga., Nebr., Ia., Min- 
neapolis, St. Paul. 


Territory 


Mf-22: Product: Grocery specialties. Territory open: 
Most states north of Ohio and east of the Mississippi. 
Mf-23: Product: Artware selling to department 
stores, etc., faience tile, to building contractors. Ter- 
ritory open: National 

Mf-24: Product: Building maintenance supplies; 
pipe joint compound for industrial use. Territory 
open: National. 

Mf-25: Product: Electric motors and machine 
tool drives. ‘Territory open: New England and 
eastern trading centers 


Mf-26 Product: Industrial floors; waterproofing 
Territory open: National and Canada. 
Mf-2%: Product: Lubricant and preservative for wire 


and fibre rope 
y 
ational 


Repeat business. Territory open: 


Product: House organ selling to milk dealers 
or dairies for use by driver-salesmen. Territory open 


Mf-40 Product Wholesale and retail drug item 
Territory open: National and Canada 

Mf-31: Product: Auto and furniture polishes. Ter- 
ritory open: National 

Mf.42: Product: Sanitary napkins, selling through 
chain drug, department and syndicate stores. Territory 
open: New England, Southwest, South, Midwest 
Mf-44: Product: Automobile body solder and spray 
gun solder. Territory open: Those centered by De 
troit, Cleveland, Chicago, Indianapolis, St. Louis, 
Kansas City, Denver, Los Angeles, San Francisco, 
and Seartle 
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BY RAY BILL 


INCLAIR TELLS THE PUBLIC: When the real 
history of the depression which commenced 1929 is 
written, the principal cause will be found to have 
selling. 


creased volume or under tremendous compctitive pressure, 


been profitless Too many concerns, greedy for in 


sought a higher sales volume without regard for a decent 
Naturally, 


when such a condition became quite universal practice, 


percentage of profit on each dollar of sale. 


security values could not be held up to correlate with sales 
gain. Nor could the credit structure,as a whole withstand 
the bombardment of such a destructive trend. 

With large scale unemployment following in the wake 
of the financial crash of 1929 and with the need for pro 
duction capacity simultaneously curtailed in many fields, it 
has remained extremely difficult to insist on a reasonable 
profit on each dollar of sale, especially if wages and ma- 
terial prices were not to be thrown out of gear. 

Yet to listen to certain voices claiming to represent the 
consumer and certain panacea artists of the political world, 
one might assume that both individual and national salva- 
tion lie only in constant lowering of prices (regardless of 
justification) and in complete elimination of all profit. 

In the face of such difficulties and challenges, it is espe- 
cially encouraging to find an industrialist not only possessed 
with the courage of his own convictions, but willing to talk. 


The petroleum industry has been suffering of late from 
excessively low prices. Gasoline prices have been driven 
down to a point where almost all refiners and marketeers 
have been selling at a loss. In the face of such a situation, 
the Consolidated Oil Corporation (Sinclair H-C gasoline) 
recently announced in nationwide advertisements an in- 
crease of one-half cent per gallon in the tank-wagon price 


of all grades of gasoline. In these same advertisements, 


Sinclair told the public how depressed and profitless in- 
dustry hurts everybody. In a letter to the editor of SALES 
MANAGEMENT, H. F. Sinclair, Chairman of the Executive 


Committee, further amplifies the principles behind this 
move by enumerating these economic truths: 


1. That businesses cannot operate at a loss for any length of time. 
2. That when a concern obtains an unremunerative price for its 
product, it must either slash wages, and other major expenses, 


or lower the price paid for its raw material. 

That when the price paid for raw material is a moderate and 
reasonable one, not much in excess of the production costs of 
many producers, then such a price cut is an economic calamity 
which merely transfers the difficulty from the processing and 
marketing section to the producing section of the industry. 


That the American consumer is willing to pay prices which 
cover the production costs of the products he consumes 


That selling at a loss over a long period of time is the con- 
tradiction of sound competition, for it drives out the financi- 
ally weaker concerns from an industry, reduces the number of 
competitors, and so opens the way to restraint of trade and 
monopoly 


We commend Mr. Sinclair's remarks to the widest pos- 
sible reading and we believe he is hitting the nail on the 
head when he adds “Long experience has taught me that 
prices which yield a reasonable profit are the basis of the 
competitive system.” 

To establish sustained prosperity not just for business, 
but for the people of America, the business leaders of the 
nation must unite in driving profitless selling out of the 
country. And, in this very connection sales executives obvi- 
ously need broad shoulders and courageous hearts to fulfill 
their part of this momentous responsibility. 


+ + 

AVORABLE STRAWS: Many business men look 

through smoked glasses most of the time. Even 

when the dawn looms up, they still stare at the black 
side. Years of intense economic struggle over a whole 
series of fronts makes doing this sort of second nature. Yet 
every now and then it probably pays to jump up out of 
the trenches, say to Hell with the snipers and take a good 
look at what is going on out in the big open spaces. 

The new Federal income tax law comes nearer to what 
business regards as sound, instead of moving still further 
away therefrom. Very few Democrats believe any one ex- 
cept Franklin Roosevelt can be elected in 1940 on a New 
Deal platform; that speaks very well for the man but pretty 
badly for the results attained to date through New Deal 
policies and administrative lieutenants. 

The National Labor Relations Act, and its pal, N.L.R.B., 
may not be amended or repealed, but the administrative 
execution of both are in any event being made more just 
and equitable. The Administration, in its newest pump 
priming recommendations, turns from outright govern- 
mental spending to loaning on professedly self-liquidating 
projects, many of which are designed to be carried out on 
private payrolls. Congress is reasserting its legislative pre- 
rogatives in steadily increasing degree. 

These may be but a few straws in the wind. Neverthe- 
less, being straws, they show which way the wind, however 
light, is blowing. 
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WASHINGTON BULLETIN 


WASHINGTON (Business Week Bureau) 
—As an employer, you have to ex- 
pect a “morning after,” if the new 
socia) security bill stands as passed 
by the House. The measure is ad- 
vertised as a “pay-as-you-go” system, 
but the going may get to be a little 
tough because of the heavy added 
expenditures that slap a new mort- 
gage on future payrolls. Retaining 
until 1942 the present 1% tax rate 
on employers and employees alike 
for old age insurance instead of 
advancing the rate to 114% next 
year, as originally planned, may be 
all to the good, but the edge is 
taken off this satisfaction by the 
prospect of the future’s heavy load. 
This is all the more ominous be- 
cause it can’t be figured exactly. 


Raising the Ante 


WHILE THE BILL PROPOSES now to aban- 
don the idea of a $47,000,000,000 reserve 
and substitute for it a contingent re- 


serve not to exceed three times the high-_ 


est annual payments during 
ing five yeaxe . 
by the Hou 
to the stat 
increased fre 
states will my 
basis), and | 
to seamen a 
means the ada 
beneficiaries. 


Maybe Tax 


SENTIMENT an 
tions is wholly 
relief to be go 
Democrats and 
anxious to obligs 
000,000 before th 
jumps to 2% in 1 
on it is posted 
either of the payre 
may have to be hi 
no assurance that 4 
will be self-support 


Merit-Rating H. 
ONE OF THE BIG and 
nized surprises of the 
body blow which it 
called merit rating sys 
ment insurance, under 
get special tax conces 
employment records. § 
To assure adequate st. 
the new bill would set 


to obtain credit allowances on federal 
taxes. 

This looks fair enough on the surface, 
but it would hamstring merit rating, for 
many employers with records of steady 
employment under these systems would 
pay less than 2.7%. The average 
throughout the state could only be 
raised to the new federal standard if 
other employers were forced to pay more 
than 2.7%. That would raise havoc and 
ultimately force amendments in the 
state laws that would virtually wipe out 


TVA Clipper 


the present incentive tax differentials. 
The 2.7% figure would become not an 
average but an actual tax rate. 


An Alternative, But No Out 


THE NEW FEDERAL BILL provides an os- 
tensible escape from the 2.7% strait- 
jacket, but the alternative is of a type 
that is equally objectionable to the merit- 
rating camp. Federal tax credits would 
be allowed employers (1) if the unem- 
ployment imsurance fund in his state 
were equal to 13 times the largest amount 
paid into or withdrawn from the fund 
in any of the 10 preceding years; (2) if 
employees were paid benefits for 16 
weeks or one-third of the previous year’s 
earning (the present average is one-sixth 
to one-fourth); and (3) if compensation 
rates were fixed at the full-time weekly 
earnings. 
Clipping Wings 

ERAL ARNOLD 
jushing anti- 
t House con- 
> his $1,300,- 
ear begin- 
ked out his 
ring squad- 
offices and 
eliance on 
rosecuting 


Yd, how- 
on added 
or more 
ent and 
ich jobs 
nd Jaw 
m into 


wianllket e@X- 
ewi-tar color provisions and 
most labeling requirements until Jan. 1, 


which states would ha 
Most important of these 
is the requirement that on 
insurance collections in a state must 
equal 2.7% of the state’s total annual 
payroll if employers within the state are 


meuries 13 uff. 
mw wilkie says the House bill 
is satisfactory, does not prevent the 
deal. But Norris means he won’t let 
the House bill pass if he can help tt. 


194, and leaves open the possibility of 
an additional six months’ grace period, 
for Sec. Wallace is granted authority to 
extend most labeling requirements until 
July 1, 1940, but only with respect to 
such products whose lithographed labels 


HUW GHIGAGU TRIBUNE Net PAID 
DAILY GIRGULATION HAS 


INCREASED SINGE {f 


TOTAL GAIN OVER MAY 
C/RCULATION /N PRECEDING YEAR 


MAY, 1934... . . . 11,000 
MAY, 1935... . . 1,000 
MAY, 1936... . . 18,000 
MAY, 1937... . . 37,000 
MAY, 1938 ... . . 16,000 
MAY, 1939... . . 58,000 


STILL ANOTHER NEW SLICE OF CHICAGO 
BUYING POWER AT NO INCREASE IN 
COST TO TRIBUNE ADVERTISERS! . .. 


On May, 1933 Chicago Tribune average net paid total 
daily circulation has registered a gain of more than 140,000 
—more than the number of families living in cities the size of 
Minneapolis, Cincinnati, Buffalo and Washington, D. C. 

Right in city and suburbs the gain during the same period 
totaled more than 110,000—more than the number of families 
living in a city the size of Indianapolis. 

Figure up how much you sell in cities the size of those men- 
tioned above and then consider that this new slice of Chicago 
buying power is only a small segment of the huge market repre- 
sented by Tribune total daily circulation in May—more than 
900,000 net paid. 

Each month for 39 consecutive months Tribune total daily 
circulation has registered a gain over the same month in the 
preceding year. Each month for 42 consecutive months Tribune 
city and suburban circulation has shown a gain over the same 


month in the preceding year. 


C/TY AND SUBURBAN GA/N OVER MAY 
CIRCULATION IN PRECEDING YEAR 


MAY, 1934... . . 7,000 
MAY,1935... . 2,000 
MAY, 1936... . . 19,000 
MAY, 1937... . . 29,000 
MAY, 1938... . . 9,000 
MAY, 1939 . .. . . 45,000 


This continuing demonstration of the Tribune’s ability to 


widen the market for its own product should be of interest to 


those who seek to widen the Chicago market for their products. 


With more than 725,000 daily circulation right in metro- 
politan Chicago, the Tribune reaches a majority of all the 
families in city and suburbs—and practically as many metro- 
politan Chicago families as are reached by any two other 


Chicago newspapers combined. 


When you build your Chicago advertising program around — 


the Tribune, you reach more potential purchasers of your 
product than you can with any other medium. 

Increasing circulation means decreasing milline costs. To 
get more for your money today . . . and to build a solid founda- 
tion for future expansion .. . see to it that the Tribune is your 


basic advertising medium in Chicago. 


Chicago Tribune 


THE WHRORLD'S GREATEST NEWSPAPER 


id hn ing Chicago mse YEARS 4 ; 


Average net paid total circulation during the official six-month 
period ended March 31, 1939: Daily, 903,922 — Sunday, 1,134,019 
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